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Mr. MANGUM said he would have wished an 
opportunity to reconsider the resolutions, in order 
give Senators, who were absent, an opportu- 
pity to record their votes for them. He would 
have voted for the resolutions of the Senator from 
Ohio, had he been present, although he preferred 
those reported from the Committee on Foreign Re- | 
ations. The Senator from Indiana had pledged | 
himself to support the resolutions of the Senator | 
fom Ohio, and therefore was compelled to take 
that course. He particularly regretted, consider- 
ing the delicate position of the Senator from Indi- | 
ana, that he (Mr. M.) had not been here to take 
charge of the resolutions of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. He had hoped the vote would 
have been merely recorded as unanimous, without | 
the formality of taking the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALLEN explained that he did not call for 
the yeas and nays, for that very reason. He would | 
have preferred to see it recorded as a unanimous 
vote. 


The VICE PRESIDENT communicated a mes: | 


sage from the President, transmitting information |, 
called for by a resolution, respecting the claims of || 


Captain McClellan’s corps; which was referred to | 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a copy of the proceedings in the trial of 
Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, together with the let- 
ters between Colonel Frémont and the Adjutant | 
General, on the resignation of the former; which | 
were laid on the table and ordered to be printed. | 


| 
} 


Also, some resolutions of the Legislature of 
Michigan in relation to Sault de Ste. Marie; which 
were ordered to be printed. 

Also, a memorial from citizens, praying for the 
purchase of Mount Vernon; which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. DIX presented a petition also in favor of the 
purchase of Mount Vernon; which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. MASON, Friday and Satur- 


day of next week were ordered to be set apart for |' 


the consideration of private bills on the calendar. 


Mr. ATHERTON, from the Committee on 
Finance, reported the Indian appropriation bill, 
with amendments, and gave notice that he should 
call it up on ‘Tuesday week. * 

_Mr. UPHAM, from the Committee on Revolu- 
— Claims, made adverse reports on the peti- 
tion of Nancy Haggard and others. 

Mr. DOWNS, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Henry D. 
Grandin, and a bill to provide for the sale of lands 
purchased from the Saginaw Indians; which were 
read a first time. 

Mr. WESTCOTT, on leave, introduced a bill 
for the relief of the bona fide settlers under the act 
for the armed occupation of Florida; which was 
read twice, and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands. 

Mr. DAYTON, on leave, introduced a bill in 
relation to the terms of the circuit and district 
courts of the United States in and for the judicial 
district of New Jersey; which was read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported a bill to prevent the importation of adul- 
terated drugs or medicines; which was read a first 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Mr. HANNEGAN, from the Committee on 
Roads and Canals, reported a bill to provide for 
the repair and improvement of the dam at the head 
of Cumberland Island, in the Ohio river; which 
was read a first time. 

Mr. BELL urged immediate action on the bill; 
but objection, was made. 

Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported House bill to make Ship Island, in the 
collection district of Pearl river, a port of delivery, | 
and to authorize the appointment of a deputy col- | 
lector of said port, with amendments, which were 
concurred in, and the bill was passed. 

Mr. CASS moved to take up the bill to provide 
for the calling out of twenty additional regiments 
of Volunteers; but,'at the suggestion of Senators 
round him, he withdrew his motion. 
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SUPREME COURT BIBL. 
On motion of Mr. CRITTENDEN, the Senate 
postponed the previous orders, and proceeded to the 
' consideration of the bill concerning the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


The bill was then considered as in Committee 


of the W hole. 

Mr. BUTLER said he was a member of the 
Judiciary Committee, and felt it to be his duty to 
say that the bill received the assent of only a ma- 
jority of the committee. The greatest objection 


Senator from Missouri, who asserted that it was 
intended to cut loose the Supreme Court of the 
United States from the States. He would say he, 
for one, in supporting the bill, entertained no such 
The accumulated cases before the Su- 
preme Court rendered some measure of this kind 
necessary, judgments being suspended for three 
or four years, because of the impossibility of reach- 
ing them. He went on to show that no harm could 
arise from passing the bill, while much would be 
prevented by passing it. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he was one of the mi- 
nority of the committee who voted against the bill, 
and he had seen no reason since to change his 
views. He opposed the bill partly for the reasons 
so cogently urged by the Senator from Missouri, 
and partly because he thought the delay in deciding 
| on cases before the Supreme Court could, in all 

cases, be remedied by the parties or by the court. 

The passage of the bill he regarded as dangerous 

to the system. The present system worked very 
well, and he did not wish to see it changed. 
| Mr. ASHLEY also regarded the bill as danger- 
| ous,and he could not, therefore, give it his support. 
| He stated that an opinion prevailed even among 
the judges themselves, that it was unconstitutional 
fur Congress to compel the judges to perform cir- 
cuit duties. He looked back into the early history 
of our Judiciary, and expressed his belief that the 
judges of the Supreme Court performed harder du- 
ties than are performed now. He expressed his 
conviction that from the year 1789 to this time, 
every movement for the relief of the judges of the 
Supreme Court had emanated from the judges 
themselves. If he was mistaken in this fact, it was 
after the closest examination he had been able to 
give to the subject. 
relief to the court, continued in force until 1802. 
They had been accustomed to meet on the first 
Monday in February; subsequently the time was 


terly to the first Monday in December. Other re- 
liefs have been given, yet the docket had been 
gradually on the increase; so that the lengthening 
of the time has not had the effect of diminishing 
the business, which has fallen in arrear. During 
the last term about forty-one cases were disposed 
of, comparing very unfavorably with the number 
of cases in the State courts, where there is as much 
| talent and legal ability as in the Supreme Court. 
One third of the appeals came from Louisiana and 
Arkansas, yet we do not hear from these States a 
| single application for this bill. It has emanated 
| from the Supreme Court itself, 
| He then referred to the unsuccessful attempts 
| made from time to time to relieve the judges of the 
Supreme Court from circuit duties, and to give them 
other privileges. 
| He proceeded to read a project which he had 
repared by way of amendment to this bill, which 
fre felt authorized to say was approved by some of 
| the judges themselves. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, asked on what 
| authority he said this? 
Mr. A 
Court had told him so in conversation, and he pre- 
sumed they made no secret of their opinions. The 
principal feature in the project was, the substitution 
of United States district judges as circuit judges for 
| the judges of the Supreme Court. A bill had been 
| introduced in the House of Representatives making 
| some change in the present system, by which four 
| judges were empowered to hold an adjourned court 
| to dispose of the ordinary business of the Supreme 
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The law of 1793, which gave | 


he had heard against it was that advanced by the | 


changed to the first Monday in January, and lat- ' 
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whole four judges, to be final. He believed the 

present bill would not have passed the House of 

Representatives, had it not been limited to one year, 

during which it was understood that a system 
would be prepared. He did not think that, after 
the census of 1850, the western people would send 
their lawyers to Washington, and their cases there 
fordecision. Hestated at some length his objections 
to the bill, and pointed out some evils which would 
result from taking away the judges of the Supreme 
Court from circuit duties. He believed, that if the 
Supreme Court meet in May and sit until Decem- 
ber, there will then be more cases on the docket 
than there are now, beeause the mass of the peo- 
| ple have not that confidence in the district judges 
which they have in reference to the Supreme Court. 
Out of the thirty-one district judges, there is not 
half of them in whom the people repose any con- 
| fidence. The judges of the Supreme Court em- 
| brace the best legal talents in the country; and, to 
| secure such, salaries are given which will tempt 
| such talents to the bench. He believed the friends 
of the bill did not contemplate any change in the 
system, but he did not acquit the first movers of 
the measure of such motives. He did not think 
| that our Supreme Court had shown much energy 
in their measures to facilitate the despatch of cases. 
| It had adopted a rule making it imperative that 
only two lawyers should be heard on one side, but 
it gave those lawyers such a latitude of argument 
| that they might be as excursive as they chose, 
‘talking about ethics or religion, or any othér sub- 
ject which might be agreeable. He intimated that 
this bill was brought forward at the instigation of 
the judges, and that its introduction was purpose- 
| ly delayed until the eve of the adjournment of the 
court, when it was pressed as necessary to be acted 
on immediately or never. 

Mr. DAYTON. I desire to make a very few 
remarks on this bill. Of course I do not onan 
to follow the chairman of the committee from 
whom this bill came, through all his objections. 
We considered them in committee, and did not re- 
gard them as militating against the merits of the 
bill, which lie within a much narrower compass 
than that which has been assumed by the honora- 
ble Senator from Arkansas. It is proper, in the 
first place, to look to the evil which this measure 
is designed to remedy. There are now upon the 
list, as Tam informed by the Senator from Ken- 
_tucky, [Mr. Crirrenpen,] one hundred and sixty- 
| four cases undisposed of; fifty-two eases having 
been disposed of at the last session of the court. 
Assuming, then, that the same progress shall be 
made at future sessions of the court, it will require 


'| three or four years to dispose of the calendar, while 


if the present measure of relief be granted, you 
| can dispose substantially of the aggregate of the 
calendar in a single year—rubbing out old scores, 
| and giving the court a new docket. Such is the 
| present state of the calendar of the Supreme Court, 
| and such is the object sought to be attained by the 
'| bill now before the Senate. : 

|| Now, what are the objections urged against the 
|| passage of the bill? Why, first, it is objected that 
'| the bill originates with the judges, and that every 
'| other bill relative to the Supreme Court, from 1789 
'| to this hour, originated with them, or through their 
| instrumentality. Now, who are properly to be 


|| supposed to be most familiar with the business of 


SHLEY said, judges of the Supreme | 


i 


| the court, and mostanxious for its prompt despatch ? 

Sir, we are not to assume that the judges of the Su- 

preme Court of the United States are any other 

than high-minded, upright, and honorable men, 
| desirous of discharging with fidelity and ee 
| the high functions imposed upon them bylaw. It 
is surely no more than just to those gentlemen, to 
| give them that degree of credit. The court is, then, 
| the very source from which such a measure should 
| emanate with propriety, because it is a source that 
| acts withlightand knowledge. And, pray, whence 


|| does that very bill which the Senator from Arkan- 


i} 


| sas now proposes as the bill upon which Congress 
| ought to act, emanate? From a majority of the 
|| judges of that court; and permit me to say, that 


from consideration of the measure in committee, I 


| Court—their judgment, when concurred in by the || am satisfied, that if adopted, it will produce the 
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very evil which the Senator, and those who think 
with him, deprecate so much—the separation of 
the court from the State judicatures, and its con- 
tinual session here as a central, absolute power. 
That is the measure of all others most likely to 

yroduce the result which the Senator dreads. But 
} refrain froin any remark on that bill till it comes 
before us. At pre sent, we have to deal with this 
temporary law. It provides for the evil. It 4 
plies a remedy suggested by the court itself. Is 
there anything really in the objection, that the 
design ia to undermine the present system, and 
obtain for the court the power of sitting here con- 
tinually, cutting itself altogether loose from the 
States? Lapneal to the intelligence, to the knowl- 
edge of members of the Senate, as to the character 
of the judges presiding in that court, and ask 
whether it is possible that such a design can be en- 
tertained by them? Those most deeply interested 
in that court come here and say, ** our docket is 
encumbered by upwards of one hundred and sixty 
cases. A case coming up now cannot be reached 
within several years, We ask of you only to 
allowa prolongation of the term, from three months 
to one year. We ask no additional remuneration 
—no additional privileges. Weask only the priv- 
ilege of laboring continuously for one year, for 
the purpose of disposing of all the cases on the 
docket.’” Such is the appeal and request of the 
court; and now gentlemen object, that this mere- 
ly covers a design to undermine the present sys- 
tem, and es court that is to live here 
for all time to come, independent of the States. 
Permit me to ask the Senate with all respect, to 
look at the case as it really exists. There are one 
hundred and sixty eases on the docket, and the 
court, with no disposition in the world to get rid 
of labor, ask only, that instead of being compelled 
to adjourn at the end of three months, they may 
be allowed to labor till the end of the year. One 


talliah +s 
tabiisn a 


might reasonably imagine, that this was a case in 
which any impeachment of the motives of the court 
was utterly impossible. 

I know, perfectly well, that there are some incon- 
veniences which may result from the passage of 
this temporary law, growing out of the condition 
in which appeals from the district courts may re- 


main during the current year. These appeals may, 
to a certain extent, remain undisposed of, but is a 
comparatively small evil, as compared with the 
great good which is to be accomplished by the relief 
of the docket. Gentlemen tell us that delay is not 
unusual; that in the courts of New York, for in- 
stance, cases stand for some length of time. I grant 
it; and that very evil has put the courts of New 
York under foot. It has destroyed them; it has 
uprooted and overturned the whole judicial system 
of that State. ‘The evil has gone on increasing, 
from year to year, till the people demolished the 
courts altogether. Permit me to say that the evil, 
if unchecked, will have the same result here. No 
business community will, for any great length of 
time, submit to the suspension of business opera- 
tions for three or four years together, simply be- 
cause the court has not sufficient power to dispose 
of the cases on its docket. Something must be 
done; and the measure now before us, if adopted, 
will enable you to apply the remedy in the most 
unexceptionable manner. No permanent change 
is sought or intended. I submit, then, whether the 
objection of the gentleman is not altogether inap- 
plicable? Whether this be a good bill to afford a 
permanent remedy is not the question. The Sen- 
ator informs us that the bill by which it is proposed 


to apply a permanent remedy has the favorable | 


consideration of a majority of the judges. I believe 
that the present bill has the approbation of them 
all. Allave willing to come here and labor con- 
tinuously for a year, in order to relieve the docket. 
This is the whole case, and I submit that the bill 
ought to pass. 


Mr. ALLEN. Thavea very few words to say | 


on this subject. The United States Supreme Court 
has a jurisdiction, both as regards territory and 
subject-matter, greater than any other judicial tri- 
bunal inthe world. Everything, therefore, which 
relates to the organization of that court, becomes a 
matter of the gravest importance, and is entitled to 
the most serious consideration. The judges of the 
court are elected by the Executive, ‘They are ap- 
pointed for life. In that respect, the organization 
of this court is notin harmony with the balance of 
the political system of this country. 
it no one single feature by which it is connected 


It has about || 
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either with the States of this Union, or with the 
people of these States, except it be the circuit 


feature, which gives the members of the courta | 


the | 
It is | 


direct intercourse and communication with 
States and the people of this Confederacy. 
in that circuit feature that the strength of this tri- 


bunal consists; and the day that that feature ceases | 


to exist in its Mganization, will the public opinion 


of this country move upon the subject, and never | 
cease its action, till the tribunal itself is entirely re- | 


organized. If, therefore, | was ever so much dis- 


posed to attack this tribunal, and to break it down, 


the thing that I would first do, would be to en- 


courage the concentration of the tribunal perma- | 
nently at the Capitol of the United States, and its | 


total withdrawal from any communication with 
the States and people of the Union. I say this to 
those who may lay a greater estimate upon this 
tribunal than | do, that if they do not want it to be 


passed through the burning crucible of the public | 


will, and recast in all its elements de novo, they had 
better let this circuit feature remain untouched. 

It is proposed here to relieve the judges of this 
court from circuit duties for one year. For it isa 


bill of relief from the labor and expense of travel. || 


It is a bill of relief and repose. 
to one year. 
have seen 
also have 
legislating 
commence 


But it is limited 
Now, | have observed, and all who 
as much of legislation as I have must 
observed, that when you commence 
by instalment, you never end. You 
in this case by giving this court one 


year’s relief; and the next year, the same reason | 


existing for a repetition of the act, the precedent 
of the previous year is pleaded as an additional 
argument for an extension of the relief one year 
longer. It is the grant of an exemption from the 
labor and expense of travel, to the judges of the 


court; and the same force which is now brought to | 


bear in favor of this bill, through the instrumental- 
ity of the present contact of Congress with the 
judges of the court, will be brought to bear with 


added strength next session; all the reasons that | 


are now urged being poured forth, with the addi- 
tional one that Congress once did the act. Now, 
though I have no idea that the gentlemen who 


advocate this bill intend any such thing—as I do | 


not suppose that there are any members of this 


body who would vote for the permanent concen- | 
tration of this court here—yet I am convinced that | 


that result will inevitably follow from the adoption 
of this measure. 
relief from circuit duty—I care not what the ex- 
cuse may be, it is the commencement of a system 


of relief from circuit duty, freeing them from the | 


labor and expense of travel—and when you com- 
mence it, the same reason applying next year for 
the continuanee of it, the same motives which in- 
duce us to pass this bill now being equally influ- 


, ential then, the bill will be renewed, and so on ad 


infinitum. I view this measure, then, as simply a 
bill to change the judicial system of the United 
States; though not so designed, yet in its conse- 
quences tending to that point inevitably. Viewing 
the matter in that light, it next becomes a subject 
of inquiry, what will be the effect upon our politi- 
cal organization? What will be the effect of the 
existence of a fixed, central tribunal, seated in this 
Capitol, composed of men who hold their places 
for life, cut off from all communication with the 
States and the people of the States—a Washington 
city star chamber, under the influences which act 
upon the capital where the political powers of the 
nation are all concentrated temporarily? When 
that kind of a spectacle is presented to the peopie 
of the United States, how long will it stand? If it 
stood twenty-five years, it would become the pre- 
vailing power of the Government. Power is a 


thing which generates itself, which enlarges itself, | 


which contains within itself the means of its own 
expansion, sustenance, and support. It wants 
nothing but time to gratify the cravings of its 
ambition. Whether it be judicial or not, dura- 
tion is all that it wants to make itself permanent 
over any other power that is fleeting and transi- 
tory. This local power, if it were permitted to 
stand twenty-five years, would render the whole 
Constitution a perfect nullity. In less than ten 
years it would take the place of your Attorney 
General in all the decisions of the Executive upon 
law questions, and thereby connect itself with the 
administrative portion of the Government. The 
idea would be perfectly natural that the Executive 
would connect itself with the Judiciary, would con- 
sult ite members, would empley its influence; and 


You commence this business of | 





. 
April 7, 
thus the two would mutually strengthen each othe 
and engross the powers and energies of the Son 
ernment more and more in one spot in Washin:. 
ton city. ° 

Besides, the permanence and existence of the 
court here would give it large influence over our 
deliberations in these Halls. ‘Fhe very fact tq 
nine men armed with great power, having grea, 
reputation and beyond the reach of popular con. 
trol, being permanently located here for their jjfe. 
time, would render them objects of adulation ang 
importunity and court for men at a distance wh» 
wished to achieve illicit objects in this capital. J; 
would become a cabal. These results would flow 
inevitably, if it were not for the fact that suck a 
power would call down upon it the curses of the 
nation too soon to allow it to take hold and mature 
itself, 

I have always been of opinion that the mem- 
bers of this tribunal ought to be elected for a teri 
of years, and that by the people; and it will not 
be many years before that opinion will be found 
on more lips than mine. All this idea of life ten- 
ure of office is akin to that of hereditary power, 
an idea which is fast losing its hold upon even uy 
European mind. The nature of this judicial or- 
ganization is altogether inharmonious with the 
balance of our political system. It destroys the 
symmetry of our system, and is founded upon ay 
idea which is utterly ridiculous when applied to 
American society and American institutions. It is 
founded upon the idea of rendering the Judiciary 
independent of the people; and hence we hear it 
said on all hands—we read it in our horn-books 
before we come to the bar—we hear it from tie 
bench and the bar, that the Judiciary ought not (o 
be elective. The idea of the independence of the 
Judiciary in England was an idea of liberty. | 
originated in the fact, that by the fiction of the 
English constitution, the King was supposed to 
administer the laws in his own proper person, and 
to be present on every bench declaring what the 
law was. When, therefore, the King was absent, 
he undertook to supply the place of his presence, 
by sending a court to give their judgment and 
mandates, which were implicitly obeyed by the 
juries. It became essential to the liberties of Eng- 
land in this state of things that the court should 
be made independent of the Crown, and therefore 
the judges were appointed for life. But ours is an 
inversion of the English system; and the only 
mode of reasoning truly with regard to our system 
is, to reason reversely of what would be true with 
revard to the English system. That which is true 
of the English system, is, for that very reason, 
false here. There should be no independence of 
any Judiciary here. To make the case analogous, 
the word independence should apply as between 
the appointing power and the court, and not as 
between the people and the court. And to make 
the case still more analogous, there would have to 
be a supposition that the appointing power had the 
right to adjudicate, and, in virtue of the right, the 
power to control those whom it had appointed to 
adjudicate. Both of these positions being false, 
and not entering in anywise into our system, there 
should be no tribunal in this country independent 


of the wholesome influence of public will, Our 


Government rests upon that influence. It is that 
public will which gives sanction and legality to the 
acts of our Government. It is not the thing which 


_we call a Constitution that forms the Government 


of the United States. ‘Ink and paper cannot 
form a Christian,” said a celebrated divine more 
than two hundred years ago, in a sermon preached 
before the House of Commons. Ink aad paper 
cannot form a government, nor can they make a 
freeman. Government consists in the will of the 
people—a will dictated by their interests, and the 
union of their interests constituting the interes's 
of the nation. The public sympathies, the man- 
ners, the morals, the sentiments, the reason of the 
people, constitute our Government. The Const- 
tution is to the Government what a fence 1s to® 
farm,and no more. It defines its limits, and keeps 
out stray cattle. But the source, and authority, 
and power of the Government is within—n = 
hearts and sympathies of the people, to peat 
at the firesides, and in the family circle, in &¢ 
neighborhood ideas and associations. There § 
the Government, and in that sense there should be 
nothing not amenable to the people. h 

This feature, then, in the organization of te 


| Supreme Court is not in harmony with our sy* 
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om; and I would admonish those gentlemen, who 
do not think as 1 do on these points, but wish to 
jaintain this Judiciary in its present features, that 
if they do not wish to sound the tocsin, they had 
wetter not separate the judges for an hour from 
ireuit duties, and direct intercourse with the peo- 
je of the States. ‘That is the only feature in the 
‘stem which connects them with the nation; and 
‘ that be struck out, the striking out of the court 
ill follow as naturally as the snuffing of a candle 
issues in darkness. ; 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I intend to occupy the 
atention of the Senate. only for a few moments. 
| regret that gentlemen have chosen this occasion, 
so important in itself, for the purpose of debating 
questions and principles which, according to my 
ydgment, are not included in the subject under our 
sonsideration. To what purpose is it to debate the 
question as to the political character of the Supreme 
(Court of the United States—to debate the question 
whether it was best to appoint the judges in the 
manner prescribed for in our Constitution, or to 
change that Constitution and make them elective? 
Where is the necessity of inquiring into the na- 
ture and extent of the jurisdiction of the court? 
Where the propriety, on this occasion, of inquir- 
inz into the individual or collective competency of 
the judges? In no one of any of these particu- | 
lays, inno regard to any principle or question in- 
volved in it as a system, does this bill touch the 
subject. It takes the court as it stands—as it is 
lezally and constitutionally established—without 
change or alteration of its jurisdiction, and simply 
proposes—W hat? That, because of an inconve- 
nient accumulation of business in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, rendering it impossible 
forthe court to dispose of the business before it 
in less than two or three years, a remedy should 
be applied, by which this evil may be obviated. 
And what is the remedy? This bill simply pro- 
poses to authorize the judges of the Supreme Court 
tw hold a second term in the course of the year 
besides that to which they are now limited, for the 
purpose of despatching this accumulated business. 
Now, what principle is involved in this beyond 
the simple question of providing a remedy which 
alladmit?) Sir, If [ understand all the arguments 
that have any application to this subject, gentle- 
men would have no objection to this measure if 
they did not apprehend that it was intended as a 
wedge or the commencement, as they express it, 
of another system, having for its object the sus- 
pension of the judges of the Supreme Court from 
all duty in the circuit courts, confining them 
to the duties belonging to the Supreme Court. 
Gentlemen imagine this, and therefore refuse 
to apply the proposed remedy for an acknowl- 
edged evil. ‘They do not suppose that the evil 
is so great but that it may be borne. So it 
may. And gentlemen speak of the danger of the 
remedy. Let us examine it. The bill provides for 
a single year. According to existing laws, the 
next term of the Supreme Court will commence on 
the first Monday in December next. We are now 
in the first week in April. Four months of the 
year have then expired. The three corresponding 
months of the next year will be occupied by the 
court in the transaction of its business, so that the 
whole peril of the proposed measure lies within 
the compass of eight months. But, forsooth, if we 
indulge the Supreme Court—for gentlemen seem to 
regard itas an indulgence—by granting them per- 
mission to come here and despatch the business of 
the court in that period, great danger is to arise—a 
new system is to grow up—a new principle is to 
“€ evolved which is to relieve the judges of the 
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Supreme Court from all other duties except those 
longing to the Supreme Court, and other serious 
political consequences will result! I do not appre- 
end any such thing. The bill itself seems to 
guard against any such consequences by its limita- 
“oh to one year. It is proposed solely as a par- 
‘cular remedy for a particular case. But are not 
those consequences in our own hands? Are gen- 
"emen afraid that they themselves will do this 
Wrong? There is not a Senator here, so far as I 
‘an judge from the opinions that I have heard ex- 
Pressed, who is willing to change the present sys- 
“lM 80 far as to separate the judges from the circuit 
“urt and limit them to the Supreme Court. I am 
ead to believe that there is not a single Senator 
Who entertains that opinion. When the Senate, 
then, have the issue and consequences in their own 
ands, | ask, what solid ground there is for any 





apprehension? Is there any danger that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will be even in these revolu- 
tionary times so perfectly revolutionized in his 
opinions as to come back prepared to reverse all 


| his opinions which he has expressed here to-day? 


Here is an evil which we can correct. This bill 
proposes to correct it. The only objection is, that 


| the remedy proposed is one out of which danger- 


ous consequences may hereafter grow; and we 
have no security for ourselves that that will not be 


| the case. Why, sir, we are afraid of ourselves! 
| If L believed that ever so remotely or possibly this 
| measure could be perverted to such an object as 
| gentlemen seem to apprehend, | would be one of 


the last to vote for it. Buti do not desire to go 
into this subject. I desire rather to have this bill 


| voted upon than anything else. If the Senate be 


against it, let it go. 
Another remark or two I must be excused in 
making. Itis supposed that this isa bill for the relief 


| of the judges of the Supreme Court. Relieve them 


from what? It relieves them by requiring them to 


| hold a term of the Supreme Court and discharge 
| all the arduous duties of their office. What relief 


is there in that?) Are these labors less arduous and 
fatiguing than travelling in the season of the year 
which has now come, and in any portion or cli- 
mate of this country, from this period tll December 
next? Are these labors less expensive to them in- 
dividually than travelling in their circuits would 
be? Lapprehend not. Bat relief, it is obvious, is 
no part of the purpose of this bill. It is only to 
make it their particular and exclusive duty, within 
a limited period, to discharge the highest of their 
duties, the decision of the cases which have accu- 
mulated in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
But the honorable Senator is apprehensive that 
some cases may not be tried according to law— 
that some admiralty cases may be delayed to the 
most tremendous and incalculable detriment to all 
the parties. And there is another case of which 
we hear—appeals to the circuit courts. Now, lit- 


| igation may be infinitely more active in the part of 
| the country where the honorable Senator practises 
| his profession so much more profitably than I do; 
| but in the section of the Union from which I come, 


in twenty years there has not been twenty cases of 
appeal from the district to the circuitcourts. And 
as to the Spanish pirates, the gentleman wiill agree 
with me, that our entire coast is free from such a 
pestilence! But if such a case should occur in 
these eight months, and a ship-load of pirates 
should be brought into any port from New Orleans 
to Boston, this bill permits one of those judges to 


| go there, and hang those pirates secundum artem, 
| and as nicely as the Senator can desire! 


Mr. ASHLEY. I extended my remarks to all | 


cases of felony and murder. 


Mr.CRITTENDEN. Well, then, the keeping | 
of a felon out of the penitentiary for a few months | 
is the only possible contingency that may occur. | 


I dare say that in our widely-extended empire such 


cases might happen. But do they deserve serious | 


consideration in such a case as that now before us? 
Some petty robber of your mails—some post boy, 
or something of that kind, and for the important 
reason of trying him, all things else must be for- 


gotten, and this remedy for existing known evil is | 


not to be applied! It seems to me, Mr. President, 


that the honorable Senator has got his mind a little | 


fevéred on this subject, and that he does not view 


| it with that calmness and discretion which usually 


characterize his labors as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. I apprehend that he has 
allowed his mind to run off, in fact, from the con- 


sideration of the particular subject before it, to || 


other principles and questions not at all involved 
in it, or to minor difficulties that ought not to be 
allowed any weight. His mind is evidently pre- 
judiced. He apprehends that the judges, consulting 
their own experience, had suggested this bill as a 
proper remedy for the existing evil, and that that 
is a sort of Nazareth, out of which no good can 
come. But as my friend from New Jersey has 
said, who so well qualified to suggest a remedy as 
the judges of the court; and are not their sugges- 
tions subject to our consideration and judgment ? 
I do not know that the judges have suggested this 


thing. I know nothing about the fact; but admit- | 


ting it to be as the gentleman supposes, I derive 
no prejudice against the measure on that account. 
Not at all. The judges are very competent persons 
to suggest a remedy, and the measure is commend- 
ed to us from that very circumstance. 
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I do not wish to debate this question; | would 
rather avoid debate. I desire the decision of the 
Senate. I have no doubt the minds of Senators 
are sufficiently made up, and to their judgment I 
shall bow with all the deference to which it is en- 
titled. I hope, sir, the question may be taken. 

Mr. BENTON. I always regret, sir, when de- 
bate takes a personal turn; and when the intentions 
or wishes or motives of Senators become the sub- 
ject of remark, the discussion may be regarded as 
having become personal. In the little | have said 
and the little I may say, I leave out of view en- 
tirely the intentions of every Senator. 1 impute 
to no one a design to separate the Supreme Court 
of the United States from the States, but [ reason 
from the nature and effect of things. The effect 
of this measure will be that separation, and it is 
perfectly immaterial what are the intentions of 
Senators, or what obligations they may impose 
upon themselves never todo thisagain. Ifa Sen- 
ator says that he will vote this once and never vote 
it again, certainly he will do what he says; but it 
is altogether a personal matter; it depends upon 

| his life—upon his coming here—upon this Senate 
continuing in time to come, to be exactly what it 
is to-day. The moment we go into the intention 
of Senators in regard to our legislation, we fall into 
the absurdity that the Senate is not only perma- 
nent as a body, but permanent in its constituent 
members—that they are always to sit here, and 
| that having done the thing once they will not do 
itagain. But we are to have successors, and God 
knows there have been examples enough to show 
that successors are not at all bound by any resolves 
of those who preceded them. As reasonable men 
we would be bound on a recurrence of the evil 
that now exists to apply the same remedy. That 
is the point of view in which I regard this question; 
and while [ am ready to admit that every Senator 
will redeem his pledge and vote against it, | must 
say that it is only by virtue of his pledge he will 
be bound, because if this divorce of the Supreme 
Court from their duties in the States is an appro- 
— remedy for a surcharged docket now, it must 
pe the remedy in all time tocome. Just so often 
as there is a surcharged docket, this will be the 
remedy if we agree to itt now. Here lies the diffi- 
culty. The danger is in admitting this to be the 
appropriate remedy, thereby making it the remed 
in any case which is to occur hereafter, until it 
become habitual, just as habitual as to pass the 
billevery year. ‘Thus the application of this rem- 
edy will become a matter of course, till at last there 
will be a general law to divorce the Supreme Court 
from the States forever. 

For myself, | look upon this one-year plan as 
the application for the wood which is to make the 
handle to the axe. Grant but a little bitof wood, 
and the whole forest will be cut down. Begin 
with these yearly instalments of relief, and where 
will you end? Fortified, strengthened, stimulated 
by this encouragement, that best of all argument, 
precedent, will be urged, and the separation of the 
Supreme Court from the States will be inevitable. 
That there is a great evil ldo not dispute, all ad- 
mitit. The docket is locked up, and the court 

| cannot meet and despatch cases as they arise. The 
question is, what is the appropriate remedy? In 
the first place, I say that the remedy we propose 
to apply is a greater evil than the evil itself; and, 
| secondly, that it isno remedy. The docket will be 
as it is at present, for we know that if we pass this 
bill, the appeals must be more numerous than here- 
tofore. I desire time for deliberation in order that 
the attention of the Judiciary Committee may be 
directed to the subject. I recollect very well that 
some years ago a judge of the Supreme Court told 
me that he could get on very well if it were not for 
_ the business of this district ; that there is very little 
limitation with respect to the cases arising here ; 
| that the counsel and the parties all live here, and 
_ that the court is blocked up with the business of 
the District of Columbia, which there is no reason 
in the world to bring before it. It seems to me 
that there might be some additional limitations im- 
posed which would diminish the number of ap- 
peals; but I have not examined this subject for the 
purpose of oe the appropriate remedy. I 
can only express the belief that the evil may be 
remedied without falling intoa far greater evil than 
| the one of which we wigh to get rid. I am in favor 
| of a remedy ample and complete, or none at ail. 
|| | am against the application of a little half-way 
\ remedy—a temporary instalment remedy—for I 
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believe it will be like all other instalment remedies, 
renewed until it become habitual. 

The judges have separated—they have gone 
away—some of them are near the discharge of 
their duties in the circuit. I think it will be best, 
in all the circumstances, to recommit the bill, and 
as we have alone session before us, devote time 
and consideration to the subject; which may result 
in the application of a permanent and safe remedy, 
relieving us from the necessity of recurring year 
after year to a species of remedy, which, after all, 
does not meet the case, and produces a greater evil 
than that which it was designed to remove. 

Mr. BADGER. I feel great reluctance in rising 
to say anything on this bill. IL see around me 
friends who are anxious for its passage, gentlemen 
whose wishes I delight to promote, and for whose 
deliberate judgment [ entertain the highest respect. 
But lam deeply impressed with the conviction that 
the measure now proposed for the action of the 
Senate is mischievous in its tendency. Without 
reference to the motives and considerations which 
have induced its introduction into Congress, and 
hefore | make two or three observations on the 
merits of the measure, as some gentlemen who 
have spoken on this subject have stated views in 
reference to this court in which I did not concur, 
permit me to say, that Lam, in every sense of the 
term, a friend of that court. I regard that institu- 
tion as one of the wisest provisions of the great 
charter of our liberties which our ancestors devised 
and transmitted to us. lam not opposed to the 
independent tenure of office by which the judges 
occupy their seats on that bench. I look upon 
thatas the very provision of the Constitution of 
the United States which renders the court not only 
in the hirhest sense valuable, but which alone ren- 
ders it safe; and | should look with horror upon a 
tribunal of last resort, vested with such high pow- 
ers, if its members held their office by the tenure 
of Executive caprice or popular passion and preju- 
dice. Neither am I epposed to this bill on the 
ground that it may have been suggested by the 
judges, and is intended to afford them relief. I 
‘shall always feel myself prompt and ready to afford 
any relief to the gentlemen who occupy a place 
upon that bench, provided it be in my judgment 
consistent with the public welfare; and other things 
being equal, it would be to mea strong recommend- 
ution of a measure that it was calculated to afford 
relief, and manifest a generous consideration on the 
part of Congress for those high functionaries, upon 
the efficient discharge of whose duties everything 
which is in the highest degree valuable to us as 
American citizens, in my opinion, greatly depends. 
Sull, Lam opposed to this bill. lam — to 
it because | am a friend to the court. am op- 
posed to it because I believe it to be the commence- 
ment of a system by which the moral influence 
and power of that court will ultimately be over- 
thrown; and it will remain either an incubus 
upon our institutions, pressing them with a weight 
injurious to the community, or perhaps produ- 
cing such a state of things in the public mind as 
ultimately to destroy the institution itself, or over- | 
throw that independent tenure of office which to | 
me is its highest recommendation. I have no 
doubt, sir, that the measure is sincerely brought 
forward simply as a temporary relief for an ad- 
mitted evil; that it is designed to operate only for 
a present emergency. But I believe the conse- 
quence of it will be—not the necessary and inevi- 
table, but the natural and probable consequence— 
the ultimate separation of the judges from their 
circuit duties. We are not to take this bill and 
look upon itas an isolated measure. This is not 
the first time, within a few years, that Congress 
has been called to act in reference to the accumu- 
lation of business in that court and the means 
of relieving its docket. In June, 1844, Congress 
passed an act, having in view the same object, and 
containing two provisions—the first directing that 
the term of the Supreme Court should commence, 
not on the second Monday in January, but on the 
first Monday in December, so as to add five weeks 
to the term of the court, and the second declaring 
that the judges of that court should be discharged 
from their obligation to attend two terms of the 
federal courts each year, and should thereafter be 
under an obligation to attend only one term each 
rear. Now, in my opinion, this second provision | 
in the law of 1844 involved an unwise alteration | 
of the system. I believe that the great difficulty 
with regard to the connection of the judges of the 


Supreme Court with the circuits is, that they do 
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not hold, and, from the nature of the case, owing | 
to the extent of our country, cannot hold, circuit | 


courts enough; and that, therefore, when Congress 
authorized a judge of that court to absent himself 
from one term in the year, they did much to im- 
pair the efficiency of the members of the Supreme 
Court. In my view, it is absolutely essential that 
the judges of every court of last resort should be 
judges constantly in the habit of trying causes in 
the court below. After all, whatever questions of 
admiralty law may fall under the jurisdiction of 
courts of the United States, the most important 
part of their functions as judges consists in ad- 


ministering the old common law of England, as | 


modified by the different States of this Union. 
Who formed that common law? Five or six gen- 
tlemen in their private chamber or public court at 
Westminster Hall? No! It was the result of the 
application of wise and intelligent minds to the 
practical operation of the rules they themselves 
first educed from the transactions of mankind, and 
then applied to regulate them. Does any one be- 
lieve that such a system as the common law could 
have been built up in any other way? If so, are 
we to trust to powers who occupy the highest sta- 
tion the great paramount authority of preserving, 
perpetuating, and defending these very principles 
which they were incapable of building up, isolated 
from the ordinary transactions of judicial business, 
and sitting in this Capitol to publish their decrees 
to the American people? I have said, that in my 
view, the relaxation afforded by the act of ’44 was 
unwise and dangerous; but I have alluded to it 
now in order to show to what this course is tend- 
ing. Four years ago, Congress, for the purpose 
of facilitating the despatch of business, and ena- 
bling the court to reduce it to manageable bounds, 
added five weeks to the term of the court, and dis- 
charged the judges from sitting one term in the 
cireuit courts. What was the result? Was the 
docket relieved? Is the court now able to control 
its business? Why, we are now called upon to 
discharge the judges from the obligation to attend 
any court in their circuits for one year. They are 


now, by existing law, discharged from riding one 


of their circuits in the year; and now it is proposed 
to discharge them for one year from holding any 
jury courts whatever! 

I think that, in view of the past legislation of 
Congress, and of the consideration suggested by 
the Senator from Missouri, there is every reason 
to believe that at the next session of Congress the 
necessity for further relaxation will not only not 
be removed or diminished, Lut ill be increased and 
more strongly urged as a reason for a continuance of 
relief. If appeals be so numerous now, when the 
circuits below do have occasionally two judges for 
the purpose of hearing and deciding important 
causes, what may we expect when, for a whole 
year, the determination of every cause, important 
or unimportant, involving whatever amount of 
property, or whatever perplexing question, will be 
thrown, hy the necessity of the case, on a single 
judge? I think that in every important cause 
there will be a writ of error or appeal to the Su- 
preme Court; and that twelve months hereafter 


| you will have just as much reason, nay, greater 
| reason, for the passage of a special law. 


Then, as I apprehend, if Congress act consist- 
ently, applying this remedy from year to year, 
toties quoties, it must come to this, that we shall 
have these gentlemen as judges of the Supreme 
Court of appeals, not mingling with the ordinary 
transactions of business—not accustomed to the 
** forensic strepitus’’ in the courts below—not see- 
ing the rules of evidence practically applied to the 
cases before them—not enlightened upon the laws 
of the several States, which they have finally to 
administer here, by the discussion of able and 
learned counsel in the courts below—not seen by 
the people of the United States—not known and 
recognized by them—not touching them as it were 
in the administration of their high effice—not felt, 
and understood, and realized as part and parcel of 
this great popular Government; but sitting here 
alone—becoming philosophical and speculative in 
their inquiries as to law—becoming necessarily 
more and more dim as to the nature of the law of 
the various States, from want of familiar and daily 
connection with them—unseen, final arbiters of 
justice, issuing their decrees as it were from a se- 
cret chamber—moving invisibly amongst us, as far 
as the whole community is concerned; and, in my 


. 
April 7, 
judgment, losing in fact the ability to dise 
their duties as well as that responsive confider 
the people, which adds so essentially to the ate 
tion of all the acts of the officers of Governmece” 
These are the consequences to which, in i 
judgment, the measure tends. I am willing 
promptly and cheerfully, to extend to the ile 
for their own benefit, and at their own request a 
reasonable indulgence and relaxation which yond 
not be inconsistent with the public good. But ma 
gentlemen who advocate this measure say, here is 
an evil, and we propose to remedy it by specia! 
legislation. Now, it has been well said in ancient 
fable, that when the aid of Hercules was suppli- 
cated by the unfortunate wagoner, the answer 
which the god gave was, “lay your own shoulder 
to the wheel, and if, after putting forth your own 
powers, you find yourself not adequate to the 
emergency, then Hercules will help you.” I ap- 
prehend that the court has no right to expect or 
ask any special legislation until after it has put 
its own shoulder to the wheel—until it has fairly 
applied all the powers with which it is vested by 
law, in order to accomplish this desirable resy|t. 
Now, has the court done so? What occasions 
this accumulation of business? During a session 
of upwards of ninety days the court decided, as the 
Senator from Arkansas informs us, about forty 
cases. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. Upwards of fifty cases, 

Mr. BADGER. My friend from Kentucky 
says, from the statement of the clerk, upwards of 
fifty cases have been decided. I imagine that the 
two statements are quite reconcilable. The clerk 
puts down all the cases that have gone off the 
docket; several cases being involved in one opin. 
ion, and some merely docketed and dismissed, 
Why were not there more cases disposed of? We 
are all somewhat familiar with the manner in which 
cases are argued in thatcourt. Now, Lord Bacon 
has informed us in one of his essays—and no man 
understood better, theoretically, than he the du- 
ties of a judge, whatever might have been his prac- 
tical discharge of those duties—that one of the 
offices of a judge was, ‘‘to moderate length, repe- 
tition, and impertinence of speech,”’ using the |at- 
ter term of course in its original and appropriate 
signification, not as meaning insolence, but irrele- 
vancy. Now, has that remedy been applied by 
the court? Has the court taken upon itself the re- 
sponsibility which it ought to have exercised, in 
order to prevent a waste of the public time by 
those who happen to gain the ear of the court a 
litle earlier, in debate, indulging in idle and frivo- 
lous discussion, felt by the court themselves to be 
totally immaterial to the decision of the cause? 
Has the court been careful to prevent discussion 
of questions which might be regarded as axiom- 
atic in this country—dissertations or scholastic 
essays, like those delivered to young men prose 
cuting their studies in a dawyer’s office, in the ex- 
pectation of obtaining a license? It is quite familiar 
to us all, that in a case which attracted some atten- 
tion, one of the learned counsel occupied an entire 
day for the purpose of demonstrating this very dif- 
ficult proposition in America, that the people are 
sovereign; and then pursued his argument on the 
second day by endeavoring to make out the ex- 
tremely difficult conclusion from the first proposi- 
tion, that being sovereign they had a right to frame 
their own constitution! Well, now, if the court 
sit quietly while gentlemen, from whatever motive, 
either to gain distinction from an exhibition of 
their polemical powers, capacity for didactic dis 
cussion, or any other reason, occupy the attention 
of the court with such discussions, what hope, 
what expectation can be entertained, that this bil 
will supply any remedy for the evil of a surcharged 
docket? 

I have no doubt, if the court had met on the 
Ist of December, with the resolute purpose of con- 
fining the argument of counsel to the questions °? 
record, and refusing to listen to any discussion © 
any points which the court considered to be cles 
and settled, that instead of deciding forty cases, tht 
court might have decided one hundred and forty. 
Gentlemen around me know, that we belong ‘08 
profession exceedingly discursive, and that whet 
we have looked into a subject, and imagine th! 
we can make a display, we are very apt to occupy, 
time without consideration of the just claims 
those who are to come after us. 

A Senator, (in his seat.) And abuse the cout 
if they stop us! 
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Mr. BADGER. Yes, and abuse the court if it 
jminister even a gentle admonition. But I ask, 
chy was the Supreme Court made independent as 
_gards the tenure of office, and the salaries of its 
iydges placed above control? Surely, that it might 
2 independent. I mean to cast no reproach upon 
he court; far from it. I am aware that the duty 
‘o which I have just alluded is one of great deli- | 
acy. Lean readily appreciate the reluctance with 
hich the court would interpose this rightful 
ower—this unpleasing remedy; and, therefore, if 
ve court had ume, I would have no objection to 
heir amiable sufferance of irrelevant discussion. | 
if they could dispose of their business, | have no | 
epjection to their allowing gentlemen to occupy 
days in demonstrating that the whole is equal to. 
all the parts, or that things that are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another, or any other 
crave and difficult question. But here is a case in 
which the public are interested, in which it is not 
she time of the court that is occupied, but the time 
of the suitors, whose cases are delayed, and whose 
interests Suffer. I insist that in such a case it is 
the duty of the court to lay aside all considerations 
of personal courtesy, and—not with rudeness, for 
that never can be the duty of the judge, but with 
moderation, firmness, and decision—to inform 
counsel that the time of the court must be strictly 
applied to the business before them. Independ- 
ently of the consideration which | have stated, | 
that, in my view, the natural and probable result | 
of the adoption of this measure will be the ultimate 
discharge of the judges from attendance on circuit | 
altogether, Which 1 would look upon as fatal to the 
usefulness and moral influence of the court, I ob- 
ject that this is an application to Congress for a 
special act of legislation to apply a special remedy 
fora special grievance; and before we shall enter- 
tain favorably such an application, it ought first 
to be shown that the ordinary remedies placed in | 
the hands of the tribunal have been resorted to, 
and have proved inefficient. Now, so far from 


leave to say, that all are perfectly aware that the 
court has interposed no such authority to shorten | 
needless debate and enable them to dispose of the | 
cases on their docket. But, sitting there, and gain- 
ing universal favor by allowing everybody to talk | 
ad libitum, they are obliged to seek this special act 
discharging them from circuit duty for a year, in | 
order to sit here and accomplish in that ume the | 
business which I have no doubt could have been 
disposed of in the four months in which the court | 
was in session. 
Believing, then, that the experiment is a danger- 
ous one, on account of the consequences which 
may flow from it, and believing that, at all events, | 

iis an application for an act of special legislation, 

to afford special relief when the ordinary powers 

of the court, if exercised, would have enabled them 
to discharge their duty without the necessity of 
special legislation, 1, for one, cannot vote for the | 
measure now before the Senate. 
Mr. PHELPS. I regard this judicial system | 
which has been in operation some fifty years, and 
with avery slight interruption ever since the organi- 
zation of the Government, as the best that can be 
devised for the General Government and for the 
sean i deprecate as much as the Senator from 
North Carolina, or any other gentleman on this | 
floor, the separation of the judges of the Supreme | 
Court from their circuit duties. The consideration 
that the separation of the judges of the Supreme 
Court from their circuit duties would operate very 
much to the prejudice of the country, is not to 
be overlooked. ‘1 have had my fears, however, | 
that this system, admirable as it is, would have to | 
be abandoned; and that apprehension has been 
founded upon the fact, that in the first place, the 
judges have not time to attend to their circuit duties; 
and that, in the second place, the docket of the 
Supreme Court had become so loaded, that the 
business of the court cannot be despatched—the 
very evil which I apprehended as likely to grow 
out of the extension of our territory, and the utter 
impracticability of having the duties of the circuit 
court discharged by such ® number of judges as 
would be proper to be congregated here. If you 
increase the number of the judges of the Supreme 
Court with a view to onthe them to discharge all 
the duties of the circuit courts, you have a court 
‘oo numerous, On the other hand, they cannot, 
if they be limited to their present number, dis- | 
charge the duties of the circuit courts. What is | 





THE CO 


to be done? Some remedy must be applied. In 


| System. 


the system. 


my humble judgment, we have this alternative 
before us: we must either afford temporary relief, 
or abandon the system altogether. This is the 
issue presented. Well, not being disposed to 
abandon the system—preferring to retain it, and 
for the very considerations suggested by other 
Senators—I desire to apply some remedy to relieve 
the court from the accumulation of business here. 
In my judgment, if an extra session of this court 
can dispose of this accumulation of business, the 
court can attend in future to the ordinary discharge 
of its duties. If this be not done, what is the re- 
sult? Why, if the docket of this court is allowed 
to accumulate and increase from year to year, and 
the community becomes satisfied that the business 


of the court cannot be despatched, we are driven 


irresistibly to the very measure which gentlemen 


deprecate—the separation of the court from the | 

; In these circumstances there is but one | 
alternative—we must either change the system, or | 
we must adopt some temporary measure of relief. | 


States. 


[ am decidedly of opinion that we should resort to 
some measure of temporary relief, and preserve the 
It is really a choice of evils, and I prefer 
that course which looks to temporary relief, rather 
than that which must result in an entire change of 
As to the recommendation of the 
Senator from North Carolina, I have only to say, 
that it is easy to talk on this floor about the man- 


ner in which the judges should discharge their 


duties. I confine myself to the subject before us, 
and allow the judges to go on in their own way. 
Here a motion to adjourn was put and lost. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. What, let me ask, is the 
condition of the law now? The judges of the Su- 


| preme Court may continue in session throughout 


the whole year, can they not? 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, (in his seat.) 
Certainly. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. There is no limit to the 


; q 0 F | session of the court except what their own discre- 
that being the case in the present instance, give me | 


tionimposes. By law the courtcan now sit through- 
out the whole year, so long as there is any business 
before them. What does this bill propose to do? 


_Itsays, ‘* and the business of the Supreme Court 


| law as it now stands. 


| 


i 


|| that nothing which I could now say would aid the 





only in their own argument. 


shall receive the undivided attention of the court for 
one year.”’ They can then obtain this relief by the 
But if we order them todo 
what they can do without an order, lo and behold, 
infinite danger results to the whole system, and 
the Chamber is filled with grave alarms! I admit 
that it is wise to be jealous. But that jealous wis- 
dom must have its limit. What do gentlemen fear? 
If they apprehend evil, why not change the law 
now? Gentlemen fear a consequence which exists 
Does anybody de- 
sire this consequence? Do not all deprecate it and 
disclaim it? And yet gentlemen are greatly alarmi- 
ed at the tendency of this measure—a tendency 
which they have in theirown hands! In this case, 
literally, men flee when no one pursueth. 1 hope 
that the vote may now be taken. 

Mr. FOOTE. Umiil the debate occurred to which 
we have just listened, I confess that I was decided- 
ly favorable to the passage of this bill. But some 
objections to its becoming a law have been prefer- 
red which are too cogent to be resisted; and I shall, 
contrary to my first inclinations, vote against it. 
The merits of the bill have been so fully debated, 


Senate in coming to a wise decision concerning it. 
I shall, therefore, content myself with responding 
to a single suggestion which has just fallen from 
the Senator from Vermont. That gentleman seems 
to be particularly horrified at certain animadver- 
sions in which honorable Senators have indulged 
touching the conduct of those who preside in the 
Supreme Court of the Union. He appears to be 
of opinion that we ought not, under any circum- 
stances, to find fault with theaction of a coordinate 
department of the Government, and especially with 
the judicial department. The Senator may or may 
not be right in the general doctrine which he as- 
serts; and yet it is most evident to me, that if any 
one of the three departments of Government de- 
creed by the Constitution to be separate and inde- 
pendent of each other, should be allowed to inter- 
fere with the action of another in any case, the 
exception to the general rule should be admitted in 
favor, either of the Legislative or Executive, in 
preference to the Judiciary. Nor do I imagine that 
there will be much difference of opinion as to the 
correctness of this proposition among Senators who 
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attach sufficient importance to the fact, that the 
judges of the Supreme Court are appointed (not 
elected, either by the people or otherwise) for life, 


_and are only responsible to the country through 


the medium of impeachment—a proceeding long 
since ascertained to be wholly inefficient for the 
purpose of punishing an unworthy judicial func- 
tionary. he occasion is not such as to allow of 
my objecting in form to the mode in which the 
members of the Supreme Court of the Union are 
appointed to their high stations, or to their peculiar 
tenure of office, which induced Mr. Jetferson to 


| declare this tribunal to be a solecism in our sys- 


tem. I shall not now undertake to review the 
history of the court for the purpose of showing 


| how deadly the tendency of its decisions has gen- 


erally been to what we call republican principles. 
I shall confine my observations to a single act of 
one of the judges of the Supreme Court, of very 
recent perpetration, which I had hoped would have 
been long since suitably noticed, and denounced by 
some other member of this body of more weight and 


| influence in the country than myself; but which 


having heretofore escaped revision here, I shall 
take leave now to remark upon, Sir, one of the 


judges of the Supreme Court has lately taken it 
/ upon himself, whilst the country was engaged in 


war with a neighboring nation, to throw the whole 
weight of his personal character and official influ- 
ence against his own Government, and in favor of 
the public enemy. He has declared the war with 
Mexico unjust, cruel, and unchristian. He hasdone 
more: he has undertaken to dictate to Congress as 


| to the legislation proper to be —— in relation 











| avow. 
| unpatriotic views which he has promulged, or his 


to this war, and has recommended measures such 
as would have disgraced the nation, and which no 
true friend to his country in either House of Con- 
rress could ever have sanctioned. He has urged 
that no supplies should be granted for the support 
of our army in Mexico—that no authority aaa 
be given to Congress for the issuance of treasur 

notes, so that the Government might be competed, 
if the war should be continued, to resort to the 
most grinding taxation; and thus, by the influence 
of serious suffering upon our people, to constrain 
them to demand of the President the recall of our 
brave troops from Mexico, and the termination of 
the war, without such indemnity for the past and 
security for the future as can alone secure the na- 
tional honor. Sir, | have no words strong enough 
to express the contempt which I feel for such sen- 
timents as this judicial functionary has dared to 
I know not which most to condemn, the 


unblushing audacity in attempting to dictate to 
Congress as to the course proper to be pursued at 
this delicate and difficult juncture of our affairs. It 


| is certain that he has been guilty of a high offence 
| against public decency—that he has expressed sen- 
| timents which, if acted out, would consign him to 
| the scaffold as a traitor to his country—that he has 


soiled, and deeply soiled, the pure ermine of jua- 


| tice with which he stands invested—that he has 


shown himself anything but a true American in 


| heart, and a wretched devotee to faction in its 


worst and most accursed form. I will not say 
that his conduct has been precisely as bad as that 


| of the notorious Arnold, but I do say that our pub- 


lic councils have been profaned by insidious ha- 
rangues that Lucius Cataline himself would have 
been ashamed to pronounce; and even the high 
tribunal where a Marshall was once seen to preside 
with a majestic dignity which acknowledged no 
affinity with the low feelings of partisan warfare, 
has been so discredited by a Presidency-seeking 
official, that neither gentleman nor patriot can con- 
sent hereafter to be elevated to the noblest and 
most sacred office in the Republic, without feeling 
that he is disgraced even by the attempt to advance 
him. 

Mr. DOWNS. I confess I agree with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, that much of the evil 
that we complain of might be remedied by the 
court itself, still I think it is necessary that the bill 
should pass. It is not an act for the relief of the 
court, but for the relief of those who are engaged 
in litigation before that court—for the relief of the 
people of the United States. It is said that if this 
measure be not adopted, another measure will be 
brought forward that will remedy theevil. I shall 
be happy to see a remedy applied, and I see an 
opportunity now fof the adoption of a remedy. 

here is in my State a large amount of property 
in litigation. A case was carried to the Supreme 
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Court before the act of 1844 was passed, involving 
some hundred thousand acres of land, and it sull 
remains undecided; how many years more it will 
take, | do not know. The delay has become 
positively intolerable. But if the court could be 
allowed to sit through the year, the docket might 
be cleared off, and we should then have time to 
adopt such measures as may be neccessary to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the oa 

Mr. CALHOUN. I rise simply to state, in a 
very few words, the reasons that will govern me, 
in giving my vote on this occasion. It must be 
admitted on ail sides, that this is intended to be 
only a temporary measure, and that the present 
system ought to be continued. I believe this is 
the general impression; such is mine, very strong- 
ly. ‘This bill is presented on the ground, that the 
cases upon the docket have so accumulated, that 
it requires an extraordinary law—to relieve the 
judges from their circuit duties for one year—in 
order to clear them off. Well, what possible assu- 
rance have we, that at the end of the year the same 
reason wi!l not exist for enacting such a law for the 
nex} year? It appears to me that we are inverting 
the order of thiggs. The first object should be to 
adopt some measure that would prevent the accu- 
mulation of cases in future, and then some measure 
for disposing of those which now exist. But pro- 
ceeding as we are, itappears to me, it will be tanta- 
mount—without intending it to be so—to a perma- 
nent change in the circuit system. Now, I believe 
there are very few Senators prepared for this; | 
believe the judges themselves are not. We have 
ample time during the remaining part of the ses- 
sion—it will probably last three months, yet I 
should be very glad to think it would terminate in 
three—surely this will furnish ample opportunity 
to the Judiciary Committee, or if that committee 
be overloaded with business, to a select committee 
to take the subject into consideration, and propose 
some measure that will prove an effectual remedy | 
for the evil that is complained of. 

Mr. DAYTON. The Judiciary Committees in 
both Houses have had the subject under considera- 
tion. A bill has been reported, and is now before 
the House of Representatives; but any bill that is 
passed should be a bill calculated to sweep away 
the accumulation of the cases with which the docket 
of the Supreme Court is now lengthened. The 
must be disposed of irrespective of any bill for the 
regulation of the Judiciary hereafter. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I was not aware that there 
was a bill before the House relating to this subject; 
but that being the case, it is a reason why this bill 
should lie upon the table until that bill passes. Let 
us apply first the general remedy, and then adopt 
any additional measure that may be necessary. 
Being strongly desirous that the system should 
not be changed, and fearing that this bill if adopt- 


' 
ed will change it, I feel myself compelled to vote 
against it. 


‘The question was then taken on the engrossment 
of the bill, and decided as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Breese, Butler, Crittenden. Dayton, 
Downs, Greene, Hannegan, Johnson of Maryland, Mangum, 


Mason, Miller, Pearce, Phelps, Rusk, Underwood 
ham— 17. 


; NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Badger, Bagby, Benton, | 
Calhoun, Davis of Mississippi, Dickinson, Dix, Douglas, 
Feich, Foote, Hale, Houston, Lewis, Niles, Spruance, ‘Tar- | 
ney, and Westcot—19. ; 

Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, | 
reported a bill to authorize the issuing a register to | 
the American brig Palmetto, which, by unanimous | 


» and Up- 


consent, was considered, went through its several | 


readings, and was passed. 
The Senate proceeded to the consideration of | 


Executive business, and, after a short time, the 
doors were reopened. 


Ordered, That when the Senate 
meet on Monday. 


The Senate then adjourned. 


adjourns, it adjourn to 
} 


-_——. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SaTurDAy, .Jpril 8, 1848, 
Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, asked the 
House to take up the joint resolution of the Senate | 


tendering the congratulations of the United States 
to the French people. Objected to. 


On motion of Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecti- 
cut, the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole, (Mr. Gocain, of Virginia, in the chair, ) 
and took up the private calendar. ' 

The first bill taken up was for the relief of Jobn | 
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| W. Hockett. It was debated by Messrs. DANIEL 


and SMITH of Illinois, and was laid aside to be | 


reported. 

Phe bill for the relief of James Glynn and others, 
next came up. Mr. BOWLIN opposed and Mr. 
SCHENCK (who reported it from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs) advocated the bill. It was laid 
aside to be reported, 

The joint resolution for the relief of J. Melville 
Gillis and others was then taken up. Mr. BOW- 
LLN moved that the resolution be reported, with a 
recommendation thatitdo not pass. Mr. STAN- 
TON and Mr. SCHENCK briefly advocated, and 
Mr. BOWLIN briefly opposed, the resolution, 
The motion of Mr. Bow in was rejected, and the 
bill was laid aside to be reported. 


R. Johnson, and the legal representatives of Thos. 


P. Jones, deceased, next came up; and, after de- || 


bate by Messrs. FICKLIN and STANTON— 

Mr. BOWLILN moved an amendment, to add a 
proviso that no compensation should be made for 
service subsequent to the 10th January, 1844, and 
advocated his amendment. Mr. STANTON op- 
posed it. 

‘The question being taken, the amendment of 
Mr. Bown was agreed to. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, moved an amendment, 
to strike out the provision that the compensation 
should be made at the rate agreed upon by the 
Hon. A. P. Upshur, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and insert a provision that ‘* reasonable compen- 
sation should be allowed not exceeding $]0U per 
month,” 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, opposed the 
amendment. 


‘The question being taken, Mr. Cops’s amend- | 


ment was agreed to. 

‘The bill was then laid aside to be reported. 

On motion, the committee rose and reported their 
action on the above several bills to the House, when 
it was concurred in, and the bills were respectively 
read a third time and passed, with the exception 
of the joint resolution tor the relief of J. Melville 


Gillis, which was not acted on, Mr. SAWYER | 


opposing it, and desiring it to be laid over. 

Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, asked the 
general consent to take up and refer a Senate bill 
lying on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. JONES, of ‘Tennessee, and others objected, 


unless ail the bills on the Speaker’s table could be | gy 
| If he did not, he (Mr. T.) should object. 


taken up in their order. 
On motion, the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and memorials were presented, || 


under the rule, and referred : 


| 
By Mr. MACLAY: The petition of many citizens of the || 


| taking up the resolution, if opportunity was allow- 
lands, and for granting farms to actual and destitute vecu- | 


city of New York, tor the abolition of the sale of the public 


pants only. Also,a petition of mauy citizens of the United 


States, for the purchase of Mount Vernon by the Govern- || : 
for the floor when it came up. 


ment. 
By Mr. CRANSTON: The petition of Charles Holden and 


93 merchants, and others interested, praying Congress to con- | 


struct a breakwater at Nantucket, Massacausetts. 


By Mr. PEASLEE: The petition of sundry citizens of | 


Dover, New Hampshire, praying Congress to extend to the 


widows of officers and soldiers of the late war with Great || 


Britain the provisions of all laws in force granting pensions 


to the widows of officers and soldiers of the revolutionary | 


war. 
By Mr. TUCK: 


The petition of D. M. Kelsey and 22 | 


other citizens of Randolph, Washington, Marion, Perry,and | 
} , é > y 


Jackson counties, Ilinois, praying that Congress will repeal 
all Jaws authorizing slavery in the Disuict of Columbia, and 


will enact Jaws prohibiting the inter-State slave trade, and | 
will reénact the principles of the ordinance of 1787 in re- | 


gard to slavery in the Territories. 
By Mr. BINGHAM: The petition of II. R. Schoolcraft, 
W. H. Brockway, and others, for a military road from the 


capital in the State of Michigan to Sauit Ste. Marie, in said 


State. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, -fpril 10, 1848. 
The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. 


Mr. GOGGIN introduced certain amendments 
to the bill to regulate the foreign mail service; 


Objection being made, Mr. B. made the mo: 
and demanded the yeas and nays thereon. ae 
were ordered, and being taken, resulted: ee 
nays 79, as follows: aa 33, 


YEAS—Messrs. Bayly, Beale, Bedinger, B 

sall, Bocock, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boy "ig Bridges eet 
William G. Brown, Albert G. Brown, Burt, Catheart Cha 
Franklin Clark, Beverly L. Clark, Howell ¢ ‘obb, Williana,, 
R. W. Cobb, Collins, Cummins, Dickinson, Dunn ao 
Faran, Featherston, Ficklin, French, Fries, Fultoy Wi la i 
P. Hall, Haralson, Henley, Hill, George 8, oat an 
Iverson, Jackson, Jenkins, Andrew Johnson, Jan, 
Johnson, Robert W. Johnson, George W. Jones, Kaufin: 

Kennon, La Sére, Sidney Lawrence, Leffler, Linco}, Le 7 
Lumpkin, Maclay, Mc@letland, MeClernand, MeDoy.\ 
McKay, Maun, Meade, Miller, Morris, Morse, My; el 
Nicoll, Peaslec, Peck, Petrie, Pettit, Pevton, Phelps, Polley 
Richardson, Richey, Robinson, Rockhill, Sawyer, iempeen’ 


lige 


James } 


ee ; ~_ |} Sims, Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Charles 
I'he bill tor the relief of Charles Reeder, Walter || : 


Stuart, Strong, Thomas, James Thompson, William ‘1 homp 
son, Thurston, Turner, Venable, Wentworth, Wick, Wij. 
and Williams—93. " 

NAYS—Mesers. Abbott, Adams, Ashmun, Blanchard 
Botts, Boydon, Brady, Buckner, Cabell, Canby, Chapinay) 
Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crisfield, Crowell, Crozjey 
Dickey, Dixon, Duer, Daniel Duncan, Eekert, Edward. 
Embree, Nathan Evans, Farrelly, Freedtey, Gentry, G\;. 
dings, Goggin, Gregory, Hale, Nathan K. Hall, Hammoyc 
| Haskell, Henry, Hilliard, Hubbard, Hudson, Hunt, Joseph 

R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jameson, John W. Jones, Kellogg, T. 
Butler King, Levin, Meflvaine, Marsh, Marvin, Morehead, 
Nelson, Nes, Palfrey, Pendleton, Preston, Putnam, Juliys 
Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, Rumsey, St. Joly, 
Shepperd, Sherrill, Silvester, Caleb B. Smith, Truman 
Sinith, Stephens, Andrew Stewart, Strohm, Tallmadze, 
Taylor, Thibodeaux, Richard W. Thompson, Toombs, Tuck, 
Van Dyke, Vinton, and Warren—79. 


Two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the 
rules were not suspended. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, said he 


| hoped the House would this morning, by common 
consent, take up and dispose of the joint resolution 


| from the Senate tendering the congratulations of 


the American to the French people. It would take 


| but little time, he said, to dispose of it. If objection 
| was made, he should move to suspend the rules. 


Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, appealed to Mr. Srew- 


| art to include in his motion the joint resolution to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to contract for 


American water-rotted hemp. 
Mr. STEWART declined. 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania, inquired 

whether his colleague intended to call the previous 

question on the resolution ? 
Mr. STEWART replied in the affirmative. 
Mr. THOMPSON, (continuing his sentence.) 


Mr. ASHMUN. Dol understand the gentle- 


| man to give notice that he will call the previous 
| question on the resolution? If he does, I object. 


The SPEAKER stated that the joint resolution, 
like all others, must have three readings. 
Mr. ASHMUN said he had no objection to 


ed for debate. He, however, finally waived his 
objection, remarking that he would take his chance 


Objection being made from other quarters— 

Mr. STEWART moved a suspension of the 
rules. 

The yeas and nays were asked and ordered, 
and, being taken, resulted: Yeas 165, nays 10, as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Ashmun, Atkinson, Barringer, 
Bayly, Beale, Bedinger, Bingham, Birdsall, Bocock, Bow- 
don, Bowlin, Boyd, Bridges, Brodhead, William G. Brown, 

| Charles Brown, Albert G. Brown, Burt, Cabell, Canby, 
| Catheart, Chapman, Chase, Franklin Clark, Beverly L. 
| Clark, Howell Cobb, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Cocke, Cot 
lins, Conger, Crowell, Crozier, Cummins, Dickey, Dickin- 
| son, Dixon, Duer, Daniel Duncan, Garnett Duncan, Dunn, 
Eckert, Edsall, Edwards, Embree, Nathan Evans, Paran, 
| Featherston, Ficklin, Freedley, French, Fries, Fulton, Gi¢- 
dings, Goggin, Gregory, Hale, Willard P. Hall, Nathan k. 
Hall, Hammons, James G. Hampton, Haralson, Harmanso, 
Haskell, Henley, Henry, Hill, Hilliard, George S. Houston, 
| Hubbard, Hunt, Inge, Jos. R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Iverson, Jack- 


|| son, Jameson, Jenkins, Andrew Johnson, James H. Johnson, 


which were laid on the table, and ordered to be | 


printed, 
TEN-REGIMENT BILL. 
Mr. BOYD rose and said he hoped that, by gen- 


George W. Jones, John W. Jones, Kaufman, Kellogg, Ket- 
non, Thomas B. King, La Sére, Sidney Lawrence, Leffler, 
Levin, Ligon, Lincoln, Lord, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClel- 
| Jand, MeClernand, Me Dowell, Mclivaine, McKay, McLane, 
Mann, Marvin, Meade, Miller, Morehead, Morris, — 
| Murphy, Nelson, Nes, Newall, Nicoll, Palfrey, Peaslee, Peck, 
Petrie, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Potlock, Preston, Richards, 
"Richey, Robinson, Rockhill, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rock- 


| well, Rumsey, St. John, Sttwyer, Spanner Sherrill, Silves 


|| ter, Simpson, Sims, Caleb B, Smith, 


eral consent, the House would now take up and | ob 
|| Richard W. Thompson, John B. Thompson, William Thomp- 


dispose of the bills and joint resolutions from the 
Senate on the Speaker’s table. 
was made, he should move to suspend the rules 
for that purpose. 


If any objection | 


bert Smith, Troma 
Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Svephens, Andrew Stew 
Charles E. Stuart, Strohm, ‘Strong, Tallmadge, Tayler, 

‘Thibodeaux, ‘Thomas, James Thompson, Jacob Thomp=0, 


son, Thurston, ‘Tuck, Turner, Van Dyke, Venable, Warren, 
| Wentworth, Wick, Wiley, Williams, and Woodward—l6 
|" NAYS—Messrs. Botts, Boydon, Brady, Buckner, Cra® 
| ston, Henry, Marsh, Root, Toombs, and Vinton—10. 








10, 


1848. 


The rules being suspended— 
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~~ - | e ! J not return itin the same temper, although he should > h. 
which The resolutions were taken up, and read a first consolidated in F rance. No man on this floor speak with the most perfect freedom. He claimed : 
as 93 time by their title. : would more gladly mingle his voice with others in | to live under a republican government, where all i 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania, moved the |, congratulations, if he could see France maintain , were entitled to equal privileges and equal rights, “i 
, Bird. previous question. i 4 , | her rights, and not France alone, but all the people | and, as a member of this House, he claimed the “8 
Mthend Mr. ASHMUN said the resolutions had not — of Europe. He should rejoice to see civil liberty | right freely to discuss any topic that came legiti- be 
Chase’ ieen read. He called for their reading before any a. throughout the whale world; and when, mately within their action; and the gentleman from ote 
ray action was taken upon them. ‘ . y their exertions, the op ressed throughout the | Virginia greatly mistook his character if he sup- Ne 
Villard The SPEAKER said, the resolutions having world shall have achieved their liberties and assert- | posed that either denunciation or coarse abuse eh 
» Inge, been read the first time, the previous question, | ed their rights, he should be ready to join with the | could deter him from the exercise of his rights. He ie 
a being moved, would apply to the second reading. foremost in the expression of their congratulations. sympathized with the downtrodden humanity of fre 
cm, The previous question was seconded, and, under —- Mr. A. confessed that he objected to the resolu- | France, and the expression of his sympathy was ee 
Dowel’ its operation, the resolutions were read a second tions of the gentleman from Ohio the other day; || the exercise of a legitimate right when such reso- a 
lurphy, time by their title. i ie and he hesitated to concur in the proceedings con- lutions were before this body. Why, the resolu- Bt 
ae The question being — - us me templated this day, because France has not yet tions of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Cummins] = 
rles Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, called for achieved republican liberty. They had been told might be supposed to contemplate the precise object 
‘homp. the reading of the entire resolutions; which were thata republican government had been formed in which he had in view in preparing his amendment. : 
Wiley, read for information, as follows: France; that it had been already achieved, and The gentleman from Ohio, in his third resolution, iN 
en Revolved, e., That in the name and behalf of the Ameri- | WAS Now existing. The President of the United expressed the hope that the downtrodden human- inh 
Apman, can people, the congratulations of Congress are hereby ten- States, in his message to Congress, had announced ity of France might succeed in breaking down all ‘ 
‘Tozier, dered to the people of France upon the success of their | the fact, “that France had been suddenly trans- forms of tyranny and oppression; and what was 
Wards recent efforts to consolidate the principles of liberty in @ || formed into a republic.” The President t |, that ) hat slav hall ? Did th : 
a republican form of government. : eee eee bh de, 4 President mus vat but a prayer that slavery shall cease? Did the 
aii Vind be it further resolved, ‘That the President of the Uni- | Have singular ideas of what constitutes a republi- | gentleman from Ohio, or the gentleman from Vir- 
Jouepht ted States he, and he is hereby, requested to transmit this | can government. Indeed, his conduct as the Exec- | ginia, or any other gentleman, say that the three 
eR; I. eoenen oe oe Se Soe with mnstruc- | utive of our own Union, in his frequent usurpation |, hundred thousand slaves that exist in the French ha 
at, tions to presen ; , Pe _ of power, gave room to doubt whether he well un- | West India islands were not downtrodden human- sree 
len Mr. ASHMUN said: When resolutions were | derstood the true spirit of republicanism. But how | ity? If those gentlemen did deny it, he would ask ee 
Praiian presented to this House, some days since, on the | was the present Government of France establish- | their attention to a description given of it by a 1 
madze, came subject, by the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. || ed? Where was the charter of that Government? gentleman who now held a high position in the M57 
Tuck, Cummins,] that gentleman stated that the resolu- || Where was its constitution? Everybody who had | new Government of France. He desired them to 2 ee 
tions were drawn by himself, although they ap- | read the proceedings in France knew that the pre- | listen to what M. Lamartine, the French Minister if Oy 
e, the peared here in the form of a newspaper article. | sent Government was formed by the introduction | of Foreign Affairs, had said of it in a well-known +e 
Mr. CUMMINSasked the gentleman from Mas- ofa mob into the Chamber of Deputies. In the | book which he had published. hae 
sachusetts to yield the floor that he might explain. | midst of turbulence, a soldier took a bayonet, Mr. Asumun here read the following extract Fae 
id he Mr. ASHMUN yielded accordingly. | and, piercing a piece of paper with names upon it, | from a work of M. de Lamartine, entitled “ His- t be 
mmon Mr. CUMMINS then stated that he drew the | held it up, and, with a shout, the names on that tory of the Girondists,”’ vol. 1, p. 312: ae 
ution resolutions as originally presented without the in- || paper were proclaimed to be the Government. «“ San Domingo, the richest of the French colonies, was 
ons of fluence of, or consultation with, anybody. | Such was the history of the transaction. That | swimming in blood. France was punished for its egotism. 
d take Mr. ASHMUN said he had so stated. He had | was the charter of France at the present moment, | The Constituent Assembly had proclaimed, in principle, the 
ion JM sad that the gentleman from Ohio claimed to have | It was a bayonet government. -It-was not a gov- | jet af the Backs, but in fet aavery a existed. ‘wo 
les. drawn them originally, although they appear here | ernment established by the exercise of constitu- | thousands of colonists. ‘They were bought and sold, and 
STEW: asa newspaper paragraph, from which it was but tional liberty. The power of France was exercised || cut and maimed, as if they were inanimate objects. They 
lon to reasonable to infer that they had been made use of | by a few gentlemen; but where was the charter to | Were kept by speculation out of the civil law, and out of the 
ct for elsewhere. | limit their power? It did not exist. On the con- ee er 2a ae ee Se eee 
, r ' a | ° : : tothem. Care was taken to degrade them as brutes. If some 
Mr. CUMMINS. Never! never! | wary, the papers of this morning brought the in- | unions, furtive, or favored by cupidity, were formed amongst 
Mr. ASHMUN understood the gentleman from | telligence, in a document issued by the Minister | them, the wife and children belonged to the master. They 
ure d Ohio had offered them here on peeenons aananien. of the Interior, that those few individuals were eee ee klan cae ck Gee — oss on 
pees Mr. CUMMINS again explained. hose reso- | sovereign and independent, and that their own dis- | chain of human sympathies were rent asunder without com- 
lutions were originally drawn up by himself, to be | cretion was the limit of their power. Insucha_ miseration.” 
> presented to this House. Nobody saw them but | case, then, might it not be that the same power That (said Mr. A.) was the condition of slavery 
nee. ) himself. When resolution day arrived, he pre- | which constituted them the Government of France | jn the West India Islands. I am not speaking 
sented them, but they were objected to, and the | might turn them out, and put others in their place? | now of Virginia. Lamartine’s description is the 
entle- reporters published them as resolutions offered but He denied, then, that France had achieved repub- description of slavery in the French colonies in its 
vious not received. As they were not received, he got lican liberty. It was nothing less than an arbitrary | the West Indies. When the gentleman from Ohio 
ect. them back, that he might offer them again when a | despotism at present. It was true that yesterday, | [Mr. Cumaiys] says in his resolution “ that we + 
ition, proper time should arrive; and until they were (Sunday,) the ninth of April, was appointed for || « sincerely hope that downtrodden humanity may sera 
nto “MI ASRIMUN was satiated with the genuo- || ifthey bare succeeded, may look fercted vs tne ||, eageeed in breaking down all forms of tyranny hia 
oie aur. Jan Wal seenidad et d| y Have succeeded, may look forward to the | ¢ and oppression, and in the establishment of free Fea 
man’s explanation. He had not intended to spend | organization of a national legislature; but, until | ¢ and national governments for the good of the aa 
1 his a moment’s breath on that subject; but that they | that has been done, he confessed that, individually, | « governed, and not for the aggrandizement of those  : 
lance came from the gentleman from Ohio, and not froma | he had no sanguine hopes of the result. \| ¢ who govern,’’ what does he mean? Is it not, in oe 
standing committee of this House—a fact which } At the head of the present Government of France | substance, what my amendment more fully ex- a 
, had elicited some remarks from the gentleman from || there were gentlemen of the highest character and | presses? And if the House adopt the one as ees 
r the Virginia [Mr. Bayty]—induced him to move an | the greatest purity, but there were others that he | proper, how can they reject the other? His fourth ‘oe 
amendment. Now, these resolutions come to the || feared. He was, therefore, induced to pause. If | resolution says: ‘* Whatever of blood and treasure oe 
ered, House in a different form. They come from the | France should establish for herself a constitutional | « may be shed or spent in a struggle of the op- ie 
0, as Senate, anojher branch of this Government; and republic, he should greatly rejoice, and he should || « pressed against the oppressor is to be charged to 2 
' they are not, therefore, subject to the criticism || be willing to see this House recognizing a govern- | ¢ the unjust resistance of the oppressor.” hem 
inger, which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bayzy] || ment by which the inalienable rights of man were | the gentleman from Virginia {Mr. Barty] de- 
ona made on those of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. | maintained. He was understood to say, (though | nounced the gentleman from Ohio for referring to 
anby, Cummins] some days ago. They now stand in a | throughout his remarks he was very neery || the emancipation of the slaves in the French colo- 
ly L. different position, and they come here entitled toa heard,) that in the altered circumstances in which | nies, because emancipation, when suddenly effect- 
Tg more respectfal consideration. On the previous || these resolutions came before them, he should vote ed, must always occasion bloodshed, why did not 
Dunn, occasion to which he had referred, the resolutions | for them without renewing the amendment he sub- | he turn on his own friend for invoking blood? The 
aren, came neither from the Senate nor from the Exec- | mitted to the resolutions of the gentleman from | gentleman turned his thunder on one man, yet 
, Gié- utive,nor were they based on any Executive mes- | Ohio, [Mr. Cummins;] for he was ready to admit averted it from another who had done the same 
as Sage, nor yet had they had the consideration of a | that he wished to see resolutions of this kind not thing. Was it because there was a olitical affilia- 
aia Standing committee of this House; and, conse-| only cheerfully but unanimously adopted. He, | tion between the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cum- 
Jaek- quently, they were not entitled to the same con- || however, should avail himself of this opportunity | mins} and the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
NON, sideration that the resolutions now before the | to make some remarks in reply to the attacks | Barty] which made it expedient to keep a prudent 
- Housé were entitled to. With these views he had | which his amendment had brought down upon’) gilence in that quarter? This resolutien uttered 
Clel- moved the amendment which had brought down him from the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Bay- | the self-same voice with his amendment, and no 
Lane, upon him the remarks and denunciations of several | ty] and others. France, in the incipient stages of | ingenuity could .pervert it to any other meaning 
_ gentlemen on this floor. But for the course which | her new Government, had given reason to hope | Mr, A. spoke out what the gent eman might sup- 
a gentlemen had taken in those remarks he should that she would emancipate the slaves in her colo- pose would be concealed in his resolution, or would 
Rock. have been silent. He should have been content to || nies, and that there would be there no slavery nor || remain there unnoticed. 
ives: have had the vote taken on his amendment, or on | involuntary servitude, except for crime. Forcon- || What was the House, by the proposal of these 
_ the proposition to refer them to the Committee } pe France on that auspicious movement | resolutions, asked to do? To congratulate France 
aylor, on Foreign Relations, that that committee might | he had been most unsparingly denounced. First, | on the attempt to form a republican government. 
penn, report them back in such form as they, in their || however, the indignation of the gentleman from | Now, when the charter of ore new government 
Jomp- judgment, might think proper. But he was free to | Virginia [Mr. Barty] was poured out upon the || was stuck on the point of a bayonet and handed 
a say, that he deemed those resolutions, as they were | gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Grppines;] but it was | about for adoption, M. de Lamartine said: 
fib npn to this House, even now premature. } afterwards transferred to himself, and he with || «, propose to form a government, not definite, but pro- 
here was no man that would more rejoice than pleasure accepted it, and promised that he should |) visional—a government charged, first of all, with the task 3 
# 
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of stanching the blood which flows, of putting a stop to civil 
war—a government which we appoint without pulling aside 
any portion of our resentnents and of our indignation ; and 
in the next place, a government on which we shall impose 
the duty of convoking and consulting THE PEOPLE In its 
totality —all that possess the title of man, the rights of a 
citizen.” 

When such was the declaration of the great pop- 
ular leader, and we congratulated the people of 
France on the adoption of such a government, and 
while the President in his message ealled that gov- 
ernment a republic, why should not Congress say 
with Lamartine that everything which possessed 
the form of humanity ought to be a citizen? Ihe 
decrees of the Provisional Government had been 
sent to the Government of the United States, and 
the President had transmitted them to Congress. 
Among them was one which gave instant freedom 
to three hundred thousand downtrodden human 
beings in the French colonies. Why, in congrat- 
ulating France on what she had achieved, must we 
stint our praise so as to withhold all commendation 
this reform also? Why, at such a moment, 


on 


when the glad tones of liberty to three hundred | 


thousand fellow-creatures are sounding to the 
islands of the Caribbean sea, may not one voice in 
this Hall, dedicated to liberty itself, swell the shout 
that goes up to Heaven in thankfulness and re- 
joicing? - . 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bayty] had 
denounced Mr. A. for having proposed an amend- 
ment which contained a declaration of a principle 
which he considered as amounting to a libel on 
half the States of this Union; and Mr. A. per- 
ceived, in the next morning’s Union, that the Gov- 
ernment editor joined in the gentleman’s denun- 
ciations, and blew his penny whistle in chorus. 
Yes, the editor of the organ expressed his ‘ dis- 
gust’? at what Mr. A. had done in offering his 
umendment to the resolution of the gendeman from 
Ohio. Mr. A. had no doubt that editor ielt great 
disgust and dissatisfaction at it; he should have 
expected it from him. But the abuse of the organ 
and the denunciations of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, better suited in their manner and tone to his 
plantation than to this Hall of equals, were in ex- 
cellent accordance with the spirit which had been 
manifested in the Senate chamber of Virginia when 


that body refused to join in resolutions of regret 
on the death of Mr. Adams, because he had ever 
been the champion of freedom on the floor of this 


House. The two proceedings were in one and 


the same spirit. It was because that distinguished | 


statesman, while alive, had been the constant and 
fearless champion of human rights; because in this 
Hall he had dared to stand up against the en- 
croaching power of the slave interest in this Gov- 


ernment, that a party majority in the Senate of , 


Virginia had refused to join in the universal mani- 
festation of respect and mourning which had spread 
over the rest of the Union. But was Mr. A. to be 
silenced here? Was he to be prevented from speak- 
ing his sentiments asa freeman, the representative 
of freemen, lest he should excite the resentment of 
the gentleman from Virginia or the abuse of the 
Government organ? At the very moment we were 
congratulating the people of France on having 
overturned the throne of Louis Philippe precisely 
because he had attempted to put down, by military 
force, the liberty of speech—to put a padlock on 
the mouths of the Representatives of the people, 
and prevent the people themselves from discussing 
their own rights—an attempt of a kindred sort 
was to be made in the House of Representatives 
of this land. ‘The gentleman from Virginia great- 
ly mistook that part of the Union from which Mr. 
A. came, if he had expected that, while, on the 
one hand, they attempted no interference with the 
gentieman, his people, or their domestic institu- 
tions, they would, on the other hand, keep silence 
on a subject which so deeply interested them. 
They had a right to sympathize, and they did 
sympathize, with the French people in the whole, 
not in only a part of what they had attempted. 
And, in wishing so to sympathize, Mr. A. was 
but the exponent of American feeling. As an 
American Representative, he stood on that floor 
to announce to the world what was the opinion 
of the American people on these events. And he 
believed that the American people fraternized with 
M. de Lamartine in the sentiments he had im- 
bodied in these decrees of the Provisional Goy- 
ernment, and no less in that abolishing slavery 
in the French colonies than in the other items of 
reform. 
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Mr. A. said that in what he had done he had | 
not only manifested his own feelings and those of | 
his constituents, but there was a gentleman high | 
in the confidence of the present Administration, 
the exponent of its policy and principles at the | 
Court of St. James, who was at this moment un- 
doubtedly fully sympathizing and fraternizing with | 
Lamartine in all that had been done in France with 
reference to slavery. He was placed at the Court 
of the greatest Power of Europe, with a full know]- 
edge of his sentiments on this subject, because he 
had solemnly and publicly avowed them. In 1834 
Mr. Bancroft, the present minister to England and 
late Secretary of the Navy, was proposed as a | 
candidate for Congress in the district which Mr. | 
A. represents, and he put forth a printed address | 
to the people, announcing the principles which | 
would govern his action. Mr. A. would read a | 
short extract from that address to show what was | 
then the Democratic doctrine, and that the princi- | 
ple of the amendment of Mr. A. was fully accorded | 
in by the accredited plenipotentiary of Mr. Polk’s | 
administration: 

“If further great reforms in society are expeeted, they | 
must come from the people. Slaves are capital; the slave- | 
holder is a capitalist. Free labor will be the first todemand 
the abolition of slavery; capital will be the last to concede 
it. We would not interfere with the domestic regulations 
of New Orleans or of Algiers; but we may demand the In- | 
STANT ABOLITION Of the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and should assist free labor to recover its rights in | 
the capital of the country.” 

Here was a declaration of principles that came | 
fully up to any which Mr. A. had avowed; and | 
could it be doubted that this Democratic function- 
ary was even now shaking hands with Lamartine, 
and thanking him in the name of free labor, in the 
name of liberty and democracy, for this pledge to 
abolish slavery in the colonies ? 

Here was an exposition of the Democratic faith, 
made by a most unquestionable Democrat, who 
now represented this country at the Court of Lon- 
don, And while it was proposed to congratulate 
France on having overturned her monarchical gov- 
ernment, Mr. A. claimed the right, which our min- 
ister is probably exercising, to congratulate her on 
having emancipated her slaves. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hizuiarp] 
had said that he regretted the introduction of this 
topic, because there was a deep feeling concerning 
it at one end of the Union. It might be and prob- 
ably was so. But he could tell that gentleman 
there was quite as much and quite as intense a | 
feeling at the other end. Slavery had manifested 
itself in the Federal Legislature ever since the 
organization of our Government, and its influence 
upon national policy had created a feeling at the 
north that was quite as much to be regarded as the | 
apprehensions of the South, and gentlemen should | 
look to it. 

The gentleman from Virginia thought that Mr. 
A.’s amendment implied an insult on all the re- 
uublican States of the South. Mr. A. said, that 
by the Declaration of Independence, freedom was | 
declared an inalienable right of man, and his was | 
held to be an insult to the southern States. In | 
1776, all the enlightened and patriotic representa- | 
tion from Virginia united in publishing to the | 
world, as their belief and principle of action, that | 
‘‘all men were created equal, and possessed of 
‘certain inalienable rights, among which were life, | 
‘ liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”’ 

Was it true that all men were created equal? 
He had heard a gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. | 
Haske] say that he believed black men were | 
created to be the servants of white men. That | 
might be the gentleman’s belief; it was not the | 
belief of Virginia’s favorite sons in ’76. Was ita 





' libel to insert such a proposition in the Declaration 


of Independence? Was it a libel for Congress to | 
pass the ordinance of °87, declaring that through | 
all the Northwestern Territory neither slavery nor | 
involuntary servitude should exist, save as a pun- 
ishment for crime? This ordinance had been en- | 
acted by the Representatives of the entire American | 
Union. Did they mean to insult and libel the re- | 
publican States of the South? Why, Virginia her- 
self assented to it. The paper itself was drawn | 
by the pen of Jefferson. And, when Mr. A. re- | 
peated only what the most illustrious sons of Vir- | 
ginia had themselves declared, was he guilty of a | 
libel on Virginia? Did he insult her? The gen- 
tleman said that Congress had had no right to 
enact such an ordinance. Mr. A. was not now 
going to enter on the constitutional question; but 
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he would content himself with saying that he did 
not accede to the authority of the Opinion of th 
gentleman from Virginia. Whatever had sone 
the authority of the ordinance, theoretical] y ig 
sidered, practically, at least, it had been no nullity: 
on the contrary, it had been operative throue), all 
that region for half a century. At the time tha 
ordinance had been passed, while the Northy estern 
Territory was a wilderness, Virginia was an o|q 
densely-peopled State, and, from her commanding 
position and great influence, she might be said s, 
hold the destinies of the Union in her hand. By 
how stood the comparison at this day? What wag 
the condition of that venerable State at this day 
and what the state and population and prospects 
of the vast and fertile region northwest of the Ohio: 
Yet the gentleman from Virginia, standing on the 
banks of the Ohio and beholding the contras 
could gravely assert that the ordinance of ’87 was 
a nullity! Had it been possible, at the time tha, 
ordinance was passed, to rid Virginia of her slave 
population and place her in that respect on a foot. 
ing with the northwestern States, her progress 
might at this time have been as rapid as theirs, 
Look at her natural advantages, superior in many 
respects to theirs. With mountains of mineral 
wealth piled one on another to heaven, with a 
soil rich and fertile, a genial climate, with seaports 
at her feet, and capacious harbors opening to all 
the rich commerce of the Atlantic, what might she 
not have been at this day? The gentleman spoke 
of Virginia as one of the republican States of the 
South. Mr. A. did not deny that she was as re- 
publican as any of the other States, and he had no 
wish to interfere with her domestic arrangements 
in any way; she might, if she so pleased, base 
representation upon soil and not on man, and she 
might cherish slavery as a blessing, if she so es- 
teemed it; but this could not prevent other States 
from instituting a comparison between her condi- 
tion and that of her neighbors, when challenged to 
it by such remarks as had fallen from the gentle 
man from that State. 

Mr. A. could not accept of the gentleman from 
Virginia as an exponent of the sentiments of the 
people of Virginia; he did not, as Mr. A. con- 
ceived, fairly represent the wisdom or the justice 
of that Commonwealth. While Virginia was en- 
titled to insist upon respect for her own rights, she 
should not interfere with the rights of other States, 
nor charge them, because they rejoiced in the abo- 
lition of slavery in a distant part of the globe, 
with encouraging revolt and massacre in our own 
land. 

Again, he asked the gentleman, was it an insult 
to the slaveholding States to adopt the Declaration 
of Independence?—to pass the ordinance of ’87’— 
to pass the resolution admitting Louisiana into the 
Union ?—or that admitting Missouri?—or that ad- 
mitting Texas? Yet in all these cases there were 
restrictions on the existence of slavery within cer- 
tain limits. Or was it an insult when the last 
House of Representatives, which the gentleman 
would claim as a Democratic Congress, inserted a 
clause into the constitution of Oregon forever pro- 
hibiting slavery in that Territory, or to inserta 
similar restriction in Mexico in the three-million 
bill? All these successive acts of the representa- 
tives of the American people were equally liable 
to the charge of insulting the slaveholding States 
with Mr. A.’s amendment. Would the gentleman 
esteem it an insult and a libel, if, after we should 
have acquired new territory sufficient to form some 
half dozen new States of this Union, Congress 
should put a similar restriction into their constitu- 
tions? The gentleman and his friends had forced 
the House and the country into a war which 
seemed likely to end in the — of such 
territory, and they would ther call upon Congress 
to make laws for it. And when that came, he was 
much mistaken if they would not find that the 
people of the North would take their stand to a 
man on that point. They bad resisted the war, 
but the war had been forced upon them; and when 
it should be attempted to force them to allow the 
existence of slavery in the new territory, and thus 
prepare a new accession of slaveholding States, 
and slaveholding power and predominance, it would 
be resisted, and they would do all which constitu- 
tionally they could do to prevent the extension 0 
the institution of slavery in this Union. Mr. A 
had nothing to do with it as it already existed in 
the southern States. For himself, though he did 
not pretend to say precisely when, he had not a 
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al that slavery would ultimately be abolished | other emancipation of any kind than what was || form. Was it that the gentleman found that al- ca 
ve did -_ hose States. That, however, should be || contained in that declaration was ever enacted or | though thus containing his amendment, as he now 
oo ae . no unconstitutional act of his. He had a || decreed by the National Assembly. That decla- | maintained, they were not likely to become the z 
been — coal and to speak freely, his sentiments || ration attracted the attention of the population of subject of broil and discord here, and hence he sham 
— ng ye aatitution and this he should do at all || those islands, in all its extent, and the principles | deemed it necessary to give additional point to it, je 
ulity; of the ae : | of it induced the mulatto race, which was a distunct | to render it obnoxious as far as their feelings were si z 
pn al a a sntlennen might assure themselves that the || race from either the whites or the negro slaves, to | concerned, aud thus raise the storm of which he i 
ne “ of the North would resist the extension of || attempt to achieve their own natural and political | now compleined? The gentleman had one of the tae 
“stern — as an element of political power in the || rights. ‘There were at that time three distinct |) pwo horns of the dilemma: he must either admit pe 
n old, slavery Asa domestic institution, existing within races in the West India islands: in the first place, that he did not understand the resolutions as he doe? 
a aan they never would touch tt. Let the South |} the white planters, who were the owners of slaves; | now maintained them to be, or, being everything ety 
“ee ae ‘and enjoy it, if enjoyment it were; let them || then the mulattoes, who were also men of large || he desired, yet as they were going quietly along, SS 
But = under it, (as he believed they did;) with all || property, some ot them men of education, and the || pis purpose of agitation was not likely to be at- Ca 
At Ses North had nothing todo, But when it || owners of slaves; and, lastly, the African negro | tained, and therefore it was necessary for him to lag 
oe should be attempted to bring into the Federal Le- || slave caste. ‘Ihe first disturbances grew out of | interfere with his amendment. So far from the af 
Ohins islature new Senators and new Representatives = on of ~ wannehoes to vindicate for them- gentleman’s remarks having relieved him from any 4 
: - z the basis of slave property, they should most || : oes es le in the declaration of | odium, which he (Mr. B.) undertook to say his 
treet, assuredly resist it. It changed the whole Govern- |) re oh oe ie Livy. he failure of the National amendment had brought upon him in the estima- a 
oo nent; it made a new Constitution, a new Union. |) aeomd yor rane to carry out in practice the | tion of three-fourths of the members of this House, is 
, a Against such an attempt, though at the risk of the || principle which they had tus declared was the they only served to fix it more indelibly upon ; 
si heh displeasure of the gentleman from Virginia, ee, ae 7 the ree that ensued. It) him. 
Sok, and at the risk of being called insulting and libel- || was i t ae e dag ae ’ en feuds betw cen || But the gentleman said that the resolutions were 
ee ous, they should certainly take their stand. Mr. |) the w es na ane: — apes At — remature; that he desired to congratulate France, = 
heirs A. admitted that there were in the North a set of || io cae i — k — ee hae ae that | but wished to wait until he saw the result of the Bs 
mar y menof one idea; but so there were at the South, || “le rn a pare ae meg genera on ~~ || movement there making. Even now he wished 5 
ineral There were ultra men on both sides; and he could —s c yr eee mang Th 1¢ purpose oO eae || to wait until republicanism was consolidated in ie 
ith a scarcely say which were the most mischievous. eet ee = had ate a ce : aghomia y || F rance before he could express a word of sympa- ee 
ports But these were not the great mass of the people of ane Sara oF wap ormttinse — at a * || thy in this movement in the direction of free prin- 
to all the North; and it was the mass of sober-minded, || BUtt aoe air ‘ Fe vi ee 4 ga ciples; he desired that the movement should first 
ei reflecting, foreseeing people of the free States who — BAYLY s ra = ae oe eae ae ter. || be consummated. He (Mr. B.) wished for no such 
noke would take the stand he had indicated. They Mr. 4 ~U (in 1 aaah) oo — ha || ill-timid delay. In this contest for free principles, 
f the would take their stand upon the Constitution, as it r. AS Vire aoe: . ore gp sigh aa of | waged in imitation of our own glorious contest of 
iS ree was originally formed. The element of slavery ee er os — — mee pe | °76, he did not wish now, any more than France ‘: 
ad no was there; they could not take it out, or not at least || CAMAage, aanen woe, an a — oa ‘ ene tof || did then, to wait for the movement to be consum- ie 
nents without endangering the safety, if not the exist- || 4" = . sagen las a oe ee cen pro~ |) mated before the cheering voice of sympathy was 
base ence of the whole. There then let it stand until || Pose, - ape 7 reat the book, and without | heard. So far from its being premature, it was in ey 
dich God in his Providence shall move the hearts of the ne ee 2 . - _ A ie oe ae the midst of the strife, when the issue was yet un- rh 
0 es. people to blot it out. But gentlemen, with -their thy bi " ” pe eo a dpe ee || certain, when these people were contending for 
states progressive Democracy, who wanted to make new oe ae in d welded ae Seen '| their political rights, that they required the cheer- ee 
ondi- slave States, new Senators, new Representatives, mark, W Mi e ot = - 5 aa “64 om the ek © || ing voice of sympathy. It was at such a period - 
edto based on slavery, could not with any show of || man _ amg eee ary er sepi — en || as that that he (Mr. B.) wished to speak: whilst x 
ntle- reason expect northern men to stand quietly b & Week ago on t abe ous rject, 1€ 7 Spoken without the contest waged, not when it was over. Then a 
and see this done without an effort to resist it. If |) Ohe moment of fay Honan and under the feeling | would be a time for congratulation when they had & 
from they did, they would find themselves wofully de- aad’, manifest in the House —_ ae which he achieved the glorious object for which they were 
r the pa arch sen to one 7 gentleman from struggling; now was the time to send over to them 
con Mr. A. said he had no disposition to prolong oe - ee or h same day, had | the voice ren encouragement. He had 
Stice this debate. He had given the reasons which had obtaine the | ie _ ee en, under cir- none of that cold calculating policy which would ‘ 
3 en induced him to offer the amendment which he had || CUmstances ee ~ 4 any re er which he had |, restrain him from sympathizing with men fighting Be 
, She had the honor of proposing to the resolutions be- spoken, to yt +n M : 3 ta am 4 week to fortify || for their liberties because perchance they might be ME 
ates, fore the House. In the remarks he had made in || !!mselt, and s \ - (Mr. B.) aske : was now, hot || stricken down in the struggle. He ardently hoped s 
abo- reply to the gentleman from Virginia he had taken || ® week - preparation to rie 7 oe ra the at- | that France might establish, on a firm basis, her ‘" 
obe, the liberty of speaking freely—as freely as the — of this 4 pesca oe = the || republican principles; and it was precisely because ; 
own gentleman had done of him. To be sure, he had || 8¢#U4eman step by = t hee es remarks, | he entertained that hope that he wanted to cheer es 
thought the gentleman’s manner somewhat super- And, first, as to what the gentleman had said in || them in the effort. It was precisely because he did - 
sult cilious; but he entertained no resentment, far less reference to his (Mr. B.’s) suggestion as to the | not want to produce despondency for lack of the Fs 
tion any enmity, to that gentleman. He conceded to || terms in which the rons congratulation to || sympathy of this great nation that he did not want a 
Tp. him the same rights he claimed for himself, and the French people ought to be presented to the |! 19 wait. If this was to be the case, if we were not f 
) the should take no offence at their free exercise. country. ‘The gentleman said he had objected to || to rejoice now, we never could rejoice at the in- cies 
ad- Mr. BAYLY next obtained the floor. When || the resolutions of the genueman from Oluo, (Mr. || ception of any movement. Somewhat of irregu- a 
vere he had spoken one week ago upon this question, Cummins, | eee had hot come trom any || Jarity, confusion, disorder—somewhat (he was is 
cer- (he proceeded to remark,) he had spoken without || Commuttee of this House, or even from a gentle- || sorry to add) of error, must always precede the " 
last one—— man connected with the committee having charge || fq}] establishment of any great principles of this 
nan Mr. ASHMUN interposed, and desired the gen- || f Our foreign relations, and had seemed to inumate nature. Was France premature when she not only 
oda tleman to give way for a moment while he added || that that was ground of objection on his (Mr. || aided us by her cheering voice of sympathy, but 
oO a few observations on a topic which had escaped || B-' part to the resolutions themselves. On the || with men and money? Was it premature in France 
rta him. contrary, gentlemen knew very well that it was || then? It was ar exactly as premature as it 
lion The SPEAKER, (addressing Mr. Bayzy.) || 1Mpossible to get this subject before the House in || was in us now. He had no sympathy with the 
nta- Does the gentleman give way ? the imposing torm he (Mr. B.) had desired, unul gentleman in this ill-timed prudence. 
ible Mr. BAYLY. With pleasure. they had first been submitted by some member of But the gentleman from Massachusetts again to- 
ates Mr. ASHMUN said he wished to add a few || the House. His (Mr. .’s) argument had been day could not speak to these resolutions—with all 
nan words in relation to the remarks which the gentle- || # favor of referring the resolutions, and nowhere ne mi anxiety to produce no discord, merely 
uld man from Virginia [Mr. Bayty] had made on the || had he objected on account of the gentleman from || to discharge his duties here—he could not speak to 
me subject of the emancipation of the slaves during the || Ohio having introduced them. ‘Vhat gentleman || these resolutions without recurring to the conduct 
e88 old French revolution. The gentleman had charged || bad quite as much right to introduce them as any- || of our Government in the Mexican war, virtually 
itu- that the emancipation by the French Government || body else. Lhey had come with quite as much || charging us with hypocrisy—not in terms, but that 
ced of the slaves in the islands of the Caribbean sea || Propriety from the gentleman from Ohio, as they || was the effect of his argument—charging, that at 
ich had produced the terrific results of slaughter and || Could have come from anybody else. But he (Mr. | the time we were exulting at the birth of a Repub- 
ach rapine and crime which, we all knew, had marked || B-) had desired to give them an imposing appear- |) lic in the Old World, we were exerting the power 
C88 that time. Notwithstanding the gentleman had || @2ce- He had desired that they should not seem |) of our nation to crush a Republic on this continent. 
vas told the House he spoke from the book, and made || '© the country the suggestion of a single individual, | What had we done, either in Mexico or elsewhere, 
the no assertions without knowing on what they were but rather the deliberate and well-considered action that showed any dispositior on our part to put the 4 
08 founded, yet in this respect he was false in history. || ! this’ House. : | iron heel of war upon any Republic here? Was a 
ar, Every reader of the history of the times knew that He had not understood the resolutions of the || Mexico less likely to be free, less likely to be re- ia 
hen those revolts were the result, not of emancipation || g€0tleman from Ohio, nor had the gentleman from || publican, after the termination of this war, which 
the by the French Government, but of other causes. Massachusetts himself understood the resolutions |} the gentleman’s course had tended so much to pro- 
nus The only emancipation prior to 1793 by the French || of the gentleman from Ohio, as referring to the || tract, than it was now? Was there any man who 
es, Government of the slaves in those islands was subject of abolition in the French colonies; be- || had looked attentively atthe course of events, who 
uld what was contained in the declaration of the Na- || cause, if he had, why did he move his amendment? believed that this war would result in injury to the 
itu- tional Assembly of the 20th August, 1789. At || The resolutions had created no excitement here, || civil and political condition of Mexico; who did 
of that time the National Assembly declared, in the || though the gentieman from Massachusetts now || not know that there the a of liberty were 
A. words of our own Decleration of Independence, maintained that they contained the substance of || better understood; that the rergn of military des- 
in that ‘all men are born, and are to continue, free || hs amendment; there had been no excitement, no || pots had been cut short; that the rights of man 
did and equal as to their rights.’’ Prior to any of || ill feeling, no indisposition to vote them when they || would come to be respected to a greater extent in 
ta these insurrections in the West India islands, no || were brought forward in an imposing and proper |! Mexico than they ever had been before ? 
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The gentleman had ex preased some surprise that 


tained a virtual congratulation at this abolition 


movement in France, and had said, that * but for | 


the position’? (emphasizing the word) of the gen- 


Ueman, he would have been more explicit in its | 


utterance. Whatdid the gentleman mean by this, 


that but for his position? Had it come to this? Had | 


a leader of the Whig party in this House been 
brought to admit that the position of a Democrat 
member on thia side of the House was a restraint 
upon him in throwing an apple of discord here 


which did not prevail on that side of the House? | 


They all knew—scarcely any man was 80 inalten- 
tive to what was going on here from day to day as 
not to know—that such was the fact; but he had 
thought that the calculating prudence of the gentle- 
man trom Massachusetts would probably have re- 
strained him from the open, undisguised avowal of 
it on this floor. 

The gentleman had referred to the remarks of 
the lrench minister; had quoted from his book 
what he had said on the sulject of slavery in the 
West India islands. Now, he (Mr. B.) begged 
leave to say to this House that he attached pre- 
cisely the same importance to Lamartine’s deserip- 
tion of slavery in the West Indies, that he did to 
the constant deseriptions of slavery in the south- 
ern States by the gentleman and his associates on 
this floor. ble had never lived in those colonies. 


Hie knew nothing of their condition, He was pre- | 


cisely as ignorant of it asthe gentleman from Mas- 
Bie huseits and those who operated with him were 
of the condition of slavery in the southern States, 
and lis presumptions would never supply the place 
of knowledge. He attached precisely the same 
importance to the Oplnons of Lamartine upon a 
subject which he did not understand, that he did 
to the opinions so often expressed here by a class 
precisely in the same category. 

But the gentleman had not been content with a 
legitimate reply to his argument, such as it was— 
wholly unpremeditated; but had seen fit to come 
into this Hall, ina manner which every gentleman 
here must feel to have been offensive, to drag before 
the nation and to denounce the conduct of the Sen- 
ate of Virginia for refusing to pass certain resolu- 
tions in reference to the death of Mr. Adams. It 
was not for him to defend that body, composed as 
it was of patriots and statesmen, They were able 
to defend themselves, and they had defended them- 
selves. But why was it that the Senate of Virginia 
had not passed those resolutions? They were 
willing to pass such resolutions as were becoming 
the occasion. ‘They offered to pass resolutions of 
revretat the death of the man; but they were un- 
willing to stamp hypocrisy upon themselves, and 
to pass general resolutions of approbation of the 
conduct of a gentleman whose conduct, it was well 
known, had never met the approbation of Virginia. 
He spoke of his political course. Of his private 
character as a man, of his ability as a statesman, 
no man in Virginia had ever undertaken to speak 
in terms of disparagement. But they were not 
willing to pass resolutions of approbation of his po- 
Jitical conduct; and the friends of Mr. Adams were 
the sole authors of the rejection of those resolutions, 
by the attempt to avail themselves of the reluctance 
which men ever have to refuse to say anything 
laudatory of the dead, and to seize upon a solemn 


occasion of that sort to effect a party purpose, and | 
to make the people of Virginia, on such an occa- | 
sion, pass a vote of condemnation upon their whole | 
course. The Senate of Virginia had firmness | 
enough, had respect for itself enough, not to unite | 
in any such unhallowed movement. Proper reso- 


lutions could have been passed, and would have 
been passed unanimously; but the friends of Mr. 
Adams insisted on that being done which the Sen- 
ate of Virginia, with proper respect for itself, could 
not possibly do, 

But suppose the Senate of Virginia in this respect 
had erred. Suppose their conduct had been so out- 
rageous as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
would have the nation believe, with what propriety 
was it that he came forward to assail the conduct 
of the Legislature of one of the oldest, and | beg 


leave to add, one of the most patriotic States in this | 


Union? It was an impudent intermeddling, an 
effort, not unusual here, to throw a stigma upon 
that old State, the mother of States and of states- 
men, which had reposing in her bosom the mortal 
remains of the man who first roused the American 


people to a sense of their rights, of the author of 


{ Ey ie ees . r REET . 
|| the Declaration of American independence, and of 
the resolutions of the gentleman from Ohio con- | 


that patriot, such as the world never saw before or 
would see again, who, by his virtue, patriotism, 
moderation, and prudence, carried out the design 
and conducted the colonies through the struggle 
which established our independence. 

The gentleman said, when he (Mr. B.) pro- 
nounced his amendment a libel on one-half of the 
States of this Union, he was virtually saying that 
the Declaration of Independence was equally a 
libel. What was the resolution of the gentleman as 
modified by his friend from Ohio, [Mr. Scnenck ?} 
lt was a declaration that slavery, domestic slavery, 
was a violation of a cardinal republican principle. 
He said that that declaration was a libel on one- 
half of the States of this Union, because ii affirmed 
that those States were living in the habitual viola- 
tion ofa cardinal republican principle, and he main- 
tained it su'l. But had the gentleman’s resolution 
any analogy to the Declaration of Independence? 
Did the Declaration of Independence speak of any- 
thing else than political rights? When the Decla- 
ration of Independence declared that all men are 
born equal, did it mean to assert the untruth that 
all men were in fact born equal in their moral and 
physical condition? Did it mean to say that the 
idiot was born equal in every respect with the man 
of gefius? in what were they equal? Equal in 
stature? in intellect? in any giftof God? The Dec- 
laration of Independence never meant to assert any 
such absurdity as that. It meant to assert that 
men are equal in their native political nghts. That 
was what it declared, and that was all it declared; 
and there was no ingenuity which could torture 
the Declaration of Independence into having the 
remotest allusion to the instituuon of domestic 
slavery. 

The gentleman had read a long list of bright 
names that represented Virginia at that time in 
the old Continental Congress—the name of Lee, 
who introduced the resulution that ** these colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States;”’ of Benjamin Harrison, Carter 
Braxton, and other eminent men, who participated 
in that movement. Did he not know that every 
one of these men at that time were large slave- 
holders—among the largest in that State? that 
every one of them continued to be slaveholders till 
the day of their death? With what purpose, then, 
did he come in here and assert that these men pro- 
pounded any such declaration? 1 say (said Mr. 
4.) that the Declaration of Independence is a libel 
on my State! Sir, it is the handiwork of her 
noblest and most gifted sons. Butit is as little like 
the resolution of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, either in its purpose or sentiment, as he is 
like the eminent men who asserted and maintained 
it! And, in saying that, I do not know how | can 
draw a stronger contrast. 

‘The gendeman from Massachusetts asked (con- 
tinued Mr. B.) if the ordinance of 1789 was a libel 
on the States of the South. He (Mr. B.) did not 
choose to repeat now what he should have an 
opportunity on another occasion to say, when he 
should pay his respects to that ordinance, and 
show all it ever was, oris. It contained no such 
sentiment as that expressed by the gentleman. 

In the same spirit in which he had referred to 
the action of the Senate of Virginia, the genueman 
had undertaken to come here and criucise her con- 
stitution; and to refer to the fact that suffrage there 
was confined to the soil and did not attach to the 


-ciuzen. In this he had shown precisely the same 


sort of information in reference to her constitution 
that he had in his speeches heretofore in reference 
to the institution of domestic slavery in Virginia. 
The congtitution of Virginia made no such restric- 
tion. 


Mr. ASHMUN interposed, and, the floor being | 


yielded, inquired of the gentleman if the right of 
vouing in several counties in Virginia wag not in- 
cident to ownership of the soil? 

Mr. BAYLY replied in the negative. Not one- 
half of the voters in Virginia owned one foot of 


\| soul. 


Mr. ASHIMUN had not said they did. But he 
asked again whether owning territory in different 
counties did not give the owners the right to vote 
in each county where the real estate was situated? 

Mr. BAYLY replied in the affirmative. — 

Mr. ASH MUN said that was his assertion. 

Mr. BAYLY continued. The ownership of the 
soil (he said) gave one class of rights; but one-half 
of the voters of Virginia did not own one foot of 
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land. The right of suffrage in Virginia was not 
as extended as he would have it; it was not as ¢ 
tended as he desired to see it; but it was almos; 
universal as u could be where there was any seem. 
my restriction whatever. ee 

ut to recur to the subject of the Declaration of 
Independence. The gentleman had said that every 
creature that had the form of a man was entitjed 
to the right of citizenship. He asked the rentle. 
man in what State of this Union did any such right 
obtain? He asked him in what State of this Union 
except, perhaps, his own, did free negroes enjoy 
any rights of citizenship? Did they vote? Did 
they serve on juries? Had they the right, which 
was secured by the Constitution to every citizey 
of going to any State they please to reside j,): 
Did not the gentleman know that, although he 
talked so much about negroes being deprived of 
their rights by the institution of slavery, they were 
as much deprived of every political right in the 
other States as they were in Virginia? — 

Mr. ASHMUN was understood to say (Mr. B. 
yielding) that there were other States beside Mas. 
sachusetts in which the black population were 
entitled to vote. This was the case, he believed, 
in Democratic New Hampshire. 

Mr. BAYLY. Do the negroes vote there? 

Mr. ASHMUN. Yes, and in New York. 

Mr. BAYLY (continuing) undertook to say, 
that neither in New York nor New Hampshire— 
and he did not speak from the book, nor did he 
presume to be as well acquainted with their domes- 
tic institutions as their own Representatives were— 
but he undertook to say, that neither in New York 
nor New Hampshire did the negroes stand on the 
same footing with the white voter. There were 
discriminations against them; and if there were 
any discriminations, they did not enjoy all the 
privileges of citizenship. 

Mr. TUCK interposed, and, the floor being 
yielded, begged leave to correct the gentleman in 
regard to New Hampshire. Free negroes voted 
in New Hampshire; and he would inform the 
gentleman that very many of them were intelligent 
and respectable men. [A laugh.] 

Mr. BAYLY continued. How many of them 
had the gentleman ever seen on the jury, at the 
bar, on the bench of justice? Not one, he would 
undertake to say. And they could not marry a 
white woman. [A laugh.] And yet gentlemen 
came here and told them that they were free and 
equal. It was not the fact anywhere. Look at 
Connecticut, in the very heart of New England: 
on a late occasion, by an overwhelming popular 
vote, she had denied them the right of suffrage. 
Look at New York, Pennsylvania, to every State 
in the Union, where they were not entitled to the 
enjoyment of the rights of the white; and yet 
gentlemen talked to them about emancipating their 
slaves. Go home, (said he,) and emancipate your 
free negroes. When you do that, we will listen 
to you with more patience. Until you have taken 
the beam out of your own eye, do not undertake 
to remove the mote from ours. 

But the gentleman, not content with referring to 
the Legislature of Virginia and her constitution, 
had undertaken to tell the House about her want 
of prosperity, and to refer them to the greater 
growth and success of other States. He (Mr. B.) 
knew that this was a very common idea; but he 
undertook to say, with some small knowledge of 
the fact, that there was not one of the old States 
which had advanced in prosperity with more steady, 
decided step than Virginia. He undertook to say 
that there was no State in which the progress of 
improvement had been more rapid and certain. 
He knew some of the new States had outstripped 
her. The cheapness of their lands, and many 
other circumstances, which he could not now stop 
to discuss, had stimulated them into rapid pros- 
perity—a prosperity which he had never envied 
them. But he maintained that, among the old 
States of this Union, there was no State which 
had advanced in population and wealth with more 
steady step than had Virginia. Even Massachu- 
setts herself, with all the protection she had re- 
ceived from the General Governasent, elevating 


her and depressing us, had not a larger ratio of 
representation, in comparison with Virginia, on 
this floor, than she had in the first Congress under 
the Constitution. 

And yet with these circumstances, their people 
constantly going out, the new States keeping up & 
constant drain upon them in consequence of their 
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cheap and fertile lands, which stood as an induce- 
ment to them, he asked to be referred to one of the 


old States that had advanced in population, wealth, | 


improvement, more rapidly than the State in part so 
ably represented by his friends near him [Messrs. 
Srepuensand Toomss] from Georgia. If they went 
into one of the new States, let them show him one 
that had advanced faster than Missouri. The insti- 
tution of slavery had been no blight uponthem. But 
if it had been, it was their misfortune; and did it 
become certain gentlemen from the free States con- 
stantly to throw up to them a misfortune which 
they did not feel, and one which they had not the 
ower to remedy? Did the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts find it consonant either with the feel- 
ings of humanity and patriotism? If they hada 
Jeformed limb, in the name of God let it pass the 
notice of their brethren. If it could not pass their 
notice, let them not be jeered and ridiculed for it. 
Jt was an institution which was upon them: if it 
was a deformity in their social system, no portion 
of the people of this globe had done more to pro- 
duce this deformity than the people of Massachu- 
setts themselves; and they were doing it (as his 
colleague suggested) at this hour in Brazil; there 
they were fastening it upon them. 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts had said 
that he had been in error in what he had said in 
reference to abolition in St. Domingo. The gen- 
tleman seemed to suppose that he had maintained 
that it was the action of the French Government 
which brought about that emancipation, and had 
undertaken to show that it occurred prior to any 
action of the Government on that subject. He 
knew that quite as well as the gentleman. He had 
never said that abolition in St. Domingo was 
brought about by the action of the French Gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, in as explicit terms as 
he could employ, he had said it was brought about 
by the agitation of the subject by English and 
French fanatics, without the concurrence of the 
Government of either, and by the operation of so- 
cieties there of the character to which the gentle- 
man belonged. 

Mr. ASHMUN (Mr, B. yielding) said he had 
understood the gentleman to make use of these 
words, precisely as he was reported in the Intelli- 
gencer: 

“Mr. Bayty said he was not mistaken; he spoke from 
the book. The House knew very well that he seldom ad- 
dressed it, and when he did, that he was not in the habit of 
speaking of What he had not looked into, or of making as- 
sertions without Knowing on what they were founded. But 
he would give the professed philanthropistftrom Ohio one in- 
slance—a horrible instance it was—where this process of 
universal emancipation was done at a blow, with a single 
dash of the pen; it was the well-known case of St. Domin- 
go. * * * Liberate three hundred thousand negroes 
by a stroke of the pen! Who did not know that it could 
not be done but through scenes of carnage and horror from 
which humanity recoiled ??? 

Mr. BAYLY (resuming) said if the gentleman 
would hand him the report he would show him 
exactly what he had said. That report, consider- 
ing the circumstances under which he had spoken, 
he was free to say, was a very faithful one. His 
own impression was, that in the connection in 
which it was there used he had not spoken of the 
St. Domingo abolition having taken place in con- 
sequence of the dash ofa pen. But if he had, the 
former part of his remarks showed conclusively 
that he understood then, as now, that it did not 
originate with the French Government. The re- 
marks immediately after what the gentleman quoted 
showed clearly enough what was his understand- 
ing. He had said the thing had been effected. 
oo By the action of the Government? No such 

ing. 


“Then the thing had been effected by the busy intermed- 
dling of visionary fanatics, just as it was now sought to be 
done by the gentleman from Ohio and his associates. There 
Was then a band of fanatics in London who met in the Old 
Jewry, and who passed resolutions very similar to the 
amendment which it was now sought to foist on the pending 
resolutions. 

“It was then proposed to aid these negroes with men and 
money in a struggle for their freedom; and similar resolu- 
tions Were at the same time adopted in France by an associ- 
ation similar to that to which the gentieman and his aboli- 
lion friends belonged among us. These fanatical visionaries 
Set the revolt of the blacks in St. Domingo in motion ; their 
machinations succeeded in exciting a servile insurrection 
ithe course of which every white man and woman an 
child in the isiand was massacred, with the exception of a 
Suall remnant, who fled to the shipping in the harbor, and 
barely escaped with their lives. hole hecatombs of dead 
bodies were piled up in the streets, anid burning, murder, 
and pillage. Nay,so great was the fury of the blacks that 
their rage and revenge could not glut themselves with the 
butchery of every whits person, (and they found no diffi- 
Cuity in drawing that line of distinction which the gentle- 
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| man thought so great a mystery ; it was no problem to the 
negroes ;) but they then turned upon the mulattoes and ex- 
terminated them. They seemed to hate every human crea- 
ture that had white blood in his veins with a bitterness that 
had no parallel unless in the breast of the member from 
Ohio.” 

He had made other remarks which were not in 
this report. The House would recollect—those 
who had paid attention to his speech—that he had 
referred expressly to the fact that the Abolition 
Society of London had furnished Ogé with a ship, 
with men and money; and it was by this aid, thus 
furnished by persons belonging to associations 
precisely similar to those that existed here, that 
these negroes had been stirred up to insurrection, 
and been enabled to succeed. How? By cutting 
the throats of every white man, woman, and child 
in the land, except the few that escaped. 

Mr. ASHMUN wished to correct the gentleman 
on one point. Ogé’s mission, he presumed the 
gentleman would recollect, was to vindicate the 
rights of the mulattoes against the whites. His 
mission was not emancipation. 

Mr. BAYLY knew, as well as a man could ex- 
pect to know from general reading, the history of 
that transaction; and he now repeated, if the gen- 
tleman would go to his own historian, Edwards, 
he would find that the whites would have succeed- 
ed in suppressing this insurrection but for the men 
and money furnished by these abolition fanatics 
of England and France. And how did the mulat- 
toes profit?) As he had said the other day, after 
the whites were exterminated by the joint action 
of the blacks and the mulattoes, they were not yet 
satiated with blood, and ata subsequent period the 
blacks turned upon the mulattoes themselves, and 
from that hour to this there had been nothing but 
confusion and bloodshed in that island, until it was 
fast relapsing into that barbarism which he fully 
believed it was impossible to keep the negro out of 
in any other way than by the guardianship and 
protection of the white. He said now, whether 
by the torch of the incendiary and the dagger of 
the assassin, or by the peaceful action of the Gov- 
ernment, emancipation could never take place in 
any country where there was a predominance of 
blacks without absolute destruction to the whites. 
There was no man who was thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the black race who believed that the two 
races could ever live together in the same commu- 
nity as equals: they never did anywhere, and never 




















































men had admitted that their attempt at emancipa- 
tion there had provedafuilure. It had taken place 
under circumstances more favorable than could 
ever again occur: the masters were in some sort 
compensated for their slaves by the appropriation 
of $100,000,000, and there was not that acute sting 
of wrong which would occur where they were not 
thus emancipated; they underwent a proeeies of 
ten years; they had British bayonets there to keep 
them in order and protect the throats of white men 
against their murder; and yet with all these safe- 
guards, with all these favorable circumstances, 





cur again, what was the condition of things there? 
Look to the debates in the British Parliament; look 
to the admission of her statesmen, and even of her 
abolition journals, and it was every where conceded 
that the attempt had proved a failure. It had been 
maintained in the British Parliament, as it was 
here, that white labor would be more profitable than 
slave labor; that emancipation would enhance the 

roducts of those islands. We of the South (said 

e) knew otherwise. As young as he was, he re- 
viewed in one of the periodicals of the day these 

ositions; he was not wise after the fact; in 1833, 


exactly what had since occurred. He undertook 
to say there was no man in the South who unde- 
stood the negro character who had net foreseen 
precisely what had occurred. English statesmen 


could not be learned here—that ignorance and pre- 
sumption were no substitute for knowledge, and 
at men cannot wisely regulate a subject who do 
not understand it. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts had referred 


to (he was sorry he [Mr. Asumvn] had referred toso 
many miscellaneous subjects in this connection, for 
it had betrayed him into a discursiveness of debate 
which he hoped he was not much accustomed to) and 
asked him if the Oregon bill, with the anti-slavery 
restriction, was a libel on the southern States. He 
regretted that the gentleman had made it necessary 


| 


SONAL CLORe: 


could. Look to the British Islands: British states- | 


which never did occur, and which never could oc- || 


in this article which was in print, he had predicted | 


did not understand the fact—which it was a pity | 
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for him to refer to the circumstances under which 
that anti-slavery restriction was put in the bill. It 
had been in none of the territorial bills that had 
preceded it, except the Wisconsin bill, and there 
in so loose and general phraseology that it had 
escaped the attention of the House. The effort 
had been abandoned in the case of the lowa Dill, 
and had never been renewed. When the Oregon 
bill came into this Hoase in 1845, reported by a 
gentleman from a slave State, and from a commit- 
tee the majority of whom were from non-slave- 
holding States, there was no such restriction in it. 
It was placed there—and he regretted it—on the 
motion of a gentleman whose elevated personal 
character, whose elegant accomplishments, whose 
urbanity, whose ability, whose statesmanship, 
ought to have made him scorn to have participated 
in any such proceedings—by the gentleman who 
then, as now, represented the city of Boston. It 
was brought there against all precedent, against all 
necessity—circumstances which he regretted, as 
he regretted the source from which it came. If it 
had come from such a source as this amendment 
he should have expected nothing better; but he 
confessed he was disappointed, mortified, to see it 
come from the source from which it did. 

There were many other topics to which the gen- 
tleman had referred which he should not take up 
his time in speaking of now—speaking without 
one moment’s preparation as he did. 

But one more remark. He sought altercation 
with the gentleman as little as the gentleman did 
with him. He had no fondness for personalities; 
he had no taste either to indulge in abuse in the 
first instance, or to retort it. The retort of abuse 
was low and vulgar; it was rather the recourse of 
vulgar minds, overflowing with bad passions, than 
the resort of patriotic indignation at unprovoked 
attack. He confessed that some remarks which 
he had made when he occupied the floor a week 

| ago were pretty pointed: if he had had the lan- 
' guage he would have made them more so. Ali he 
could say now, in speaking under the impulses 
which he then felt, as far as any abhorrence had 
been expressed of the character of that proceeding, 
he would have expressed it in his cool moments, 
, and then he might have better measured his words 
| and found those which had more point. 

Mr. STEPHENS next obtained the floor, and 
moved to amend the resolutions, by striking out 
all after the enacting words in the first resolution, 
and inserting the following: 

That the efforts of France to establish civil liberty upon 
the basis of a republican form of government command the 


admiration and receive the warmest sympathies of the 
| American people.” 


Mr. STEPHENS said he did not intend to 
trouble the House with a discussion of this ques- 
tion. He submitted his amendment without any 
comment, and asked for the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question was ordered, being first on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. McCLERNAND called for the yeas and 
nays; which were refused by the House. 

Mr. JAMESON called for tellers; and they were 
ordered. 

Messrs. CaBe.t and Bowpown, the tellers, having 
taken the vote, reported 85 in the affirmative, and 
96 in the negative. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The question then recurred on the third reading 
|| of the resolutions; which was agreed to without a 
ii division. ; : 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, moved the previous 
question on the final passage of the resolutions; 
which was seconded, and the main question was 
ordered to be now gs : 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, called for 

the yeas and nays; which were ordered, and re- 
sulted as follows: 
| YEAS-—Messrs. Adams, Ashmun, Atkinson, Barringer, 
| Barrow, Bayly, Beale, Bedinger, Bingham, Birdsall, Planch- 
|| ard, Boeock, Bouts, Bewdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brady, Bridges, 
|| Brodhead, William G. Brown, Charles Brown, Albert G. 
|| Brown, Buckner, Burt, Cabell, Canby, Cathcart, Chase, 
|| Franklin Clark, Beverly L. Clark, Howell Cobb, W. R. W. 
|| Cobb, Cocke, Collins, Crisfield, Crowell, Crozier, Curamins, 
|| Dickey, Dickinson, Dixon, Duer, Daniel Duncan, Garnett 
|| Duncan, Eckert, Edsall, Edwards, Embree, Nathan Evans, 
|| Faran, Farrelly, Featherston, Ficklin, Freedley, French, 
|| Fries, Palton, Gentry, Gidding«, Goggin, Gott, Green, Greg- 
|| ory, Hale, Nathan K. Hall, Hammons, James G. 


| 


amp- 
ton, Haralson, Harmanson, Harris, Haskell, Henley, Hill, 
|| Hilliard, Elias B. Holmes, George 8S. Houston, Hubbard, 
|| Hudson, Hunt, Inge, Irvin, Iverson, Jackson, Jameson, Jen- 
| kins, Andrew Johnson, James fi. Johnson, R. W. Johnson, 
| George W. Jones, John W. Jones, Kaufinan, Kellogg, Ken- 
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rarer 


ae eek 


ly 
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non, Thomas B. King, La Sére, Sidney Lawrence, Leffler, 
Lineotn, Lord, Maciay, MeClelland, MeClernand, Me- 
Dowell, Melivaine, McKay, McLane, Mann, Marsh, Mar- 
vin, Mead, Miller, Morehead, Morris, Morse, Murphy, Nel 
eon, New, Newall, Nicoll, Palfrey, Peastee, Peck, Pendicton, 
Petrie, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Pollock, Preston, Richardson, 
Richey, Robinson, Reckhill, Julius Rockwell, Join A. Rock- 
well, Rumsey, St. John, Sawyer, Shepperd, Sherrill, Silves- 
ter, Siinpson, Sims, Smart, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, 
Sianton, Starkweather, Andrew Stewart, Charles E. Stuart, 
Strohm, Strong, Talimadge, Taylor, Thibodeaux, Thomas, 
James Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Richard W. 'Thomp- 
son, Join B. Thompson, Wilham Thompson, Thurston, 
Tompkins, Tuck, Turner, Venable, Warren, Wentworth, 
Wick, Wilev, Williams, Wilmot, and Woodward—174. 
NAYS—Mesars. Cranston and Root—2. 


Seneca Indians by a late Commissioner; which | as connected with the conc 


So the joint resolutions of the Senate were con- 


earred in and finally passed, 


Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, expressed a desire that 
the Llouse should take up joint resolution No. 14 


rotted hemp. 

Objections being made, he moved a suspension of 
the rules for the purpose indicated. 

‘The motion was not agreed to. 


Mr. MURPELY moved a suspension of the rules 
for the purpose of obtaining an opportunity to sub- 
mit a jomt resolution to fix the adjournment of 
Congress sine die on Thursday, the 15th of June. 

Objections were made to the introduction of the 
resolution, 

Mr. MURPITY called for the yeas and nays on 
the motion to suspend the rules, which were not 
ordered; and pending the question— 

On mouon, the House adjourned. 


The following Select Committees were appoint- 
ed on the 2&th ultimo: 

On Mr. Whitney’s plan for a railroad from Lake 
Michizan to the Pacific: Messrs. Pollock, Toombs, 
McClelland, Hilliard, Woodward, Dixon, Vena- 
bie, Taylor, and Maclay. 

On the petition of James Johnson and others, 
physiciansand druggists, at Milwaukie, Wisconsin, 
for the passage of an act providing for the inspec- 
tion of all articles imported for medical use: Messrs. 
Edwards, Jones, Fries, Eckhert, Lord, Nes, New- 
all, Henry, and Williams. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, -pril 10, 1848. 


A message was received from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a copy of the in- 


were referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. LEWIS presented a petition from Joseph 
K. Boyd, of Washington, the only survivor, with 
the exception of Commodore Morris, of the party 
engaged in the destruction of the frigate Philadel- 
phia at Tripoli in 1504, asking such compensation 
as may be deemed just; which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, presented a me- 
morial from sundry citizens of the United States 
for the purchase of Mount Vernon; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HALE presented sundry memorials from 
different States and Territories in relation to the 


|| prohibition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 


structions from the minister of Foreign Affairs of | 
Brazil to Mr. Leal, the Brazilian chargé d’affaires | 


at Washington, communicated by him to the De- 
martment of State, and in compliance with a reso- 
lution of the 

to be printe 


da. 


28th of March last; which was ordered | 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- | 


ate a communication from the Department of War, 
made in compliance with a resolution of the 29th 
ultimo, calling for information in relation to the 
reserved lands in and about Fort Snelling; which 
was ordered to be printed, 

[The Secretary says that directions were given 
some time since to have prepared a list of reserves 
east of the Mississippi no longer required for mili- 
tary purposes, and as soon as practicable the ne- 


| 


} 


cessary measures wil] be taken to dispose of them | 


pursuant to law.] 

Also, a communication from the Department of 
War, in compliance with a resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the 20th and 30th of December, relative to 
the regulars and volunteers employed in the service 
of the United States since the commencement of 
hostilities with Mexico; which was ordered to be 
printed, 

MEMORIALS AND PETITIONS. 


Mr. BAGBY presented documents in relation to 
the claim of H. F. Toulmin for damages to his 
land by United States volunteers; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HUNTER presented a petition from Cyrus 
H. McCormick, asking an extension of his patent 
for a reaping machine; which was referred to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented papers relating to 


the claim of J. S. Bowen; which were referred to | 


the Committee on Finance. 

Also, documents relating to the claim of Manuel 
X. Harmony; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Also, papers relating to funds withheld from the 


in relation to the slave trade therein, &c., and 


> || against the acquisition of territory with slay 
from the Senate to authorize contracts for water- - 1 y with slaves, and 


one asking that in no territory hereafter to be 
acquired may monarchy or slavery be tolerated. 
The last peution from Illinois, was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. With refer- 
ence to the slave petitions, the motion to receive 
them was raised, and laid on the table. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN presented Professor Es- 
py’s second report on meteorology; which was 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 


Mr. RUSK presented joint resolutions of the | 


Legislature of ‘l'exas, in favor of paying the vol- 
unteers called out in 1846, and not received into 
the service; which were referred to the Committee 


,on Military Affairs. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOB 


ination. The result is before the Senate, in 1 
| depositions referred to, and may be examined in 


E 


. 


___ April 10, 


juest of California, W ih. 


out understanding them. 

The conquest of California was commenced and 
its first act finished, before the existence of the 
Mexican war was known in thatcountry; and thi. 
fact standing out incontestably among the events 
of the times, and presenting a presumptive case of 
aggression against the United States, very naturally 
attracted the attention ofthe committee, and com. 
manded their most searching and thorough exam 


id thig 


he 


detail by every Senator. For myself, | Propose 


| only to make a brief, connected story from their 
_ ample contents, to rebut in the first place an inju- 


rious presumption, and to exhibit afterwards jy 
lucid order the summary of events which gave rise 
to these California claims, and show that they ought 


| to be paid. 


In the month of May, 1845, Mr. Frémont, then 


| a brevet captain of engineers, set out on his third 
| expedition of geographical and scientific explora. 


tion in the Great West. War had not then broken 


| out between the United States and Mexico; byt 
| affairs were critical between them, and Mr, Fre. 


mont was determined, by no act of his, to increase 


| the difficulties, or to give any cause of complaint to 


the Mexican Government. His line of observya- 


| tion would lead him to the Pacific Ocean through a 
| Mexican province—through the desert parts firs: 
| and the settled parts afterwards, of the Alta Cali- 


Mr. DOWNS presented additional documents | 


in relation to the claim of John Rist; which were 
referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

Mr. DOWNS, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, reported House bill for the relief of 
Elizabeth Burriss, with an amendment. 

Also, from the same committee, House bill for 
the relief of Anthony Bessee. 

Also, House bill supplemental to the act ap- 
proved July 6, 1842, entutled ‘* An act concerning 
certain land claims in Louisiana.”’ 


Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public |) 
Lands, reported a bill for the relief of Jesse Toles; | 
also, a bill for the relief of David Penrod; which | 


were severally read a first time. 


Also, from the same committee, a bill in relation | 


to the boundary line between Alabama and Flori- 
da; which was read a first time. 


BILLS INTRODUCED ON LEAVE. 


Mr. BREESE, on leave, introduced a bill to au- 


thorize the sale of reserved lands, and for other 


purposes; which was read twicé, and referred to || to the Secretary of State, (Mr. Buchanan,) and 


the Committee on Public Lands. 


Mr. DOWNS, on leave, introduced a bill for | 


attaching a portion of the northwestern land dis- 


trict of Louisiana to the district north of Red river, | 
Louisiana; which was read twice, and referred to | 


the Committee on Public Lands. 
Mr. BADGER submitted the following: 


Resolved, That tie Committee on Printing be instructed | 
to inquire into the expediency of repealing the joint resolu- | 


tion, approved August 3, 1846, entitled “A joint resolution 


directing the manner of procuring the printing for the two | 


, 


sessi0ns Of Congress.’ 


CALIFORNIA CLAIMS. 


On motion of Mr. CASS, the Senate proceeded | 
to consider the bill for ascertaining and paying cer- | 


tain claims in California. 


- The bill being under consideration, as in Com- || 


mittee of the Whole— 


Mr. BENTON rose and addressed the Senate as | 


follows: 


Mr. Presipent: These claims grow out of the || 


conquest of California, and are supported by a 
mass of depositions taken by the Military Com- 


mittee of the Senate, and printed by its order. | 
These depositions constitute a document of eighty | 

ages, and are full of material, valuable to the pub- || 
be history of the country, as weil as to the private | 


rights of the claimants. The Senate, on the ap- 


plication of the committee, have ordered twenty! 
thousand extra copies of this document to be print- || 
ed—a fact which sufficiently announces its public | 
and national importance; for no extras, much less | 
twenty thousand, are ever printed of merely pri- | 
It requires a public interest to be | 
concerned before such a thing can be done; and | 


vate papers. 


that is eminently the case in the present instance. | 


These depositions concern public history; and no 
one can understand the history of the United States, 





| 


| fornia. 
| ince at the commencement of winter, he le/t his 


Approaching the settled parts of the prov- 


| equipment of sixty men and two hundred horses 
| on the frontier, and proceeded alone to Monterey 





| 
| 


| 


| ited parts of the valley of the San Joaquin. 


to make known to the Governor the object of his 


| coming, and his desire to pass the winter, for the 


refreshment of his men and horses, in the uninhab- 
The 
permission was granted, but soon revoked under 
the pretext that Mr. Frémont had come into Cali- 
fornia, not to pursue science, but to excite the 
American settlers to revolt against the Mexican 
Government. Upon this pretext troops were raised, 
and marched to attack him. Having notice of their 
approach, he took oe on the mountain, 
hoisted the flag of the United States, and determin- 
ed, with his sixty brave men, to defend themselves 
to the last extremity. Waiting there four days, 
and not being attacked, he quit his position, de 
scended from the mountain, and set out for Ore- 
gon, that he might give no further pretext for 
complaint by remaining in California. 

The United States consul at Monterey, Mr. 0. 
Larkin, gave official information of these events 


from these I will read what is necessary to verify 
the statement which I have made: 
* Captain J. C. Frémont, of the United States army, ar- 


rived at this United States consular-house in Monterey, oa 
the 27th of January, 1846. Being very anxious to join bis 


| party of fifty men at the second place of rendezvous, with- 


out the settlement, they having missed the first place by 
mistake, he remained but two days, in which time, with 
myself, he visited the commandant general, prefecto, alcalde, 
and Colonel Alvarado, informing them that he was survey- 
ing the nearest route from the United States to the Pacific 
Ocean. This information, and that his men were not Uni- 
ted States soldiers, was also, by myself, officially given to 
the prefecto. Having obtained funds and supplies from my- 
self, he returned to his camp; it being well known in Mon- 
terey that he was to return when he collected his men. 
Some fifteen or twenty days after this, Captain Frémout, 
with his party, encamped at a vacant rancho belonging to 
Captain Fisher, (about ninety miles from ,here,) to recruit 
his men and animals. From there he proceeded towards 
Santa Cruz, making short journeys. On the 3d of March 
he encamped on the rancho of Mr. E. P. Hartwell, where 
he received letters from the general and prefecto, ordering 
him out of the country, and to obey the order without any 
pretext whatever, or immediate measures would be taken 
to compel him to do so. This not corresponding with assu- 
rances received at Monterey, it was not answered, and he 
gave orders to hoist the United States flag the next morning, 
as the only protection his men were to look to. From the 7th 
to the 10th of March they fortified their camp with a breast- 
work of logs. Encamped on a high hill, which commanded 
a view of the surrounding country, they could see, with the 
use of spy-glasses, the general and his troops, numbering 
about two hundred men, at their camp, in the mission of 
St. John’s, preparing their cannon. On the 9th instant I 
sent duplicate letters—one by an American, who lost his 
papers, and the other by a Californian—to Captain Frémont, 
informing him of the movements of the Californians. The 
Californian courier returned to the consulate in about nine 
or ten hours, bringing a letter from Captain Frémont, havi 

travelled in that time sixty miles. He reported being wel 
treated by Captain Frémont and his men; and that two thow- 
sand of his xen would not be sufficient to compel him 
to leave the country, although his party was so small.” —Let- 
ter, 27th March, 1846. ae nd 

“ Captain Frémont was well received in this place, @ 
to the Inst day we heard of him, by the natives individually, 
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were received by the commandant, General José Castro, a 


nauve 


ain Frémont out of this department; which order, with | 
yo hundred and seventy or two hundred men present, and | 
ol 


wer one hundred more daily expected, he pretended to exe- 
oui. Captain Frémont Jeft bis camp a few hours after he 
i oeived the uodersigned’s Jetter of the 9th of March, (not 
fom fright of General Castro,) as he had been preparing the 
week before to travel. [tis supposed he has gone to Santa 
flarbara, Where an American was sent by the undersigned 
iq February with funds aad provisions for his use. 

«The undersigned has not supposed, during the whole af- 
fair, that General Castro wished to go atter Captain Frémont, 
and was very confident that, with all California, he would 
not have attacked him, even had he been sure of destroying 
the whole party, as five times their number could have taken 
their place before the expected batde. Captain Frémont 
received verbal applications from English and Americans to 
join his party, and could have mustered as many men as the 
natives. He was careful not to do so. Although he dis- 
eharged five or six of his men, he took no others in their 
place.’ —Letter, April 3, 1846. 

This is the official history of the first difficulty 
with the Californian authorities, and presents the 
conduct of Mr. Frémont in the most unexception- 
avle point of view: halting hiscommand upon the 
frontier; going alone to Monterey; asking and ob- 
taining permission to winter in an uninhabited val- 
ley; only raising the flag of the United States when 
in danger of being attacked; leaving the country 
as soon as the danger was over; and refusing to 
receive any of the American settlers into his ser- 
vice, (even to supply the place of discharged men,) 
that there might be no room for misconstruction 
of his conduct, or for false accusations against the 
settlers. 

The hoisting of the United States flag on this 
occasion is the only act which requires a word of 
explanation or of justification. It was complained 
of as an act of aggression: it was no such thing, 
but an act of self-protection and of self-defence. 
It was an appeal to their country, and a proper 
appeal for an American officer to make when in 
danger of being unjustly attacked. Mr. Frémont, 
in his reply to the consul’s communication, in a 
brief note written in pencil, and in view of the 
enemy, gave the reasons for the act which justified 
it, and exalted it into an act of devotion and hero- 
ism. It was in these words: 

“T thismoment received your letters, and without waiting 
toread them, acknowledge the receipt which the courier 
requires immediately. I am making myself as strong as 
possible, in the intention that if we are unjustly attacked, 
we will fight to extremity, and refuse quarter, trusting to our 
country to avenge our death. No one has reached our camp, 
aud trom the heights we are able to see troops (with the 
glass) nustering at St. John’s, and preparing cannon. I thank 
you for your kindness and good wishes, and would write 
more at length as to my intentions, did I not fear that my 
letter would be intercepted. We have in nowise done 
wrong to the people or the authorities of the country, and if 
weare hemmed in and assaulted here, we will die, every 
mun Of us, under the flag of our country. 


* Very truly yours, : 


J.C. FREMONT. 


“P. S. Tam encamped on the top of the Sierra, at the 
head waters of a stream which strikes the road to Mon- 
terey, opposite the house of Don Joaquin Goinez. 


“J. C. F. 
“Tomas O. Larkin, Esq., 
* Consul for the United States, Monterey.”’ 


Such was the reason for raising the flag. It was 
raised at the approach of danger: it was taken 
down when danger disappeared. It was well and 
nobly done and worthy of our admiration—sixty 
of our countrymen, three thousand miles from 
home, in sight of the Pacific Ocean, appealing to 
the flag of their country, unfurling it on the moun- 
tain top, and determined to die under it before they 
would submit to unjust aggression. 

Turning his back on California, and looking to 
Oregon as the field of his further labors, Mr. Fre. 
mont determined to explore a new route to the 
Wah-lah-math settlements and the tide-water re- 
gion of the Columbia, through the wild and ele- 
vated region of the Tlamath lakes. A romantic 
interest attaches to this region from-the grandeur 
of its features, its lofty mountains, and snow-clad 
peaks, and from the formidable character of its 
warlike inhabitants. In the first week of May he 
was at the north end of the great Tlamath lake, 
and in Oregon, the lake being passed near its south 
end by the parallel of forty-two degrees. On the 
Sth day of that month a strange sight presented 
itself—two men riding up and penetrating a region 
which few ever approached without paying toll of 
life and blood. They proved to be two of Mr. 
Frémont’s old voyageurs, and quickly told their 

Story. They were part of a guard of six men con- 
ducting a United States officer who was on his 


trail with despatches from Washington, and whom | 


THE 


= ———— — = 
yo sold him provisions, and liked his presence. During | 
Me encampment thirty or forty miles from here, despatches | 


ot Monterey, from Mexico, ordering him to drive Cap- | 





| 
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they had left two days back while they came on 
to give notice of his approach, and to ask that 
assistance might be sent him. They themselves 
had only escaped the Indians by the swiftness of 
their horses. It was a case in which no time was 
to be lost or mistake to be made. Mr. Frémont 
determined to go himself; and taking ten picked 
men, four of them Delaware Indians, he took down 
the western shore of the lake on the morning of 
the 9th, (the direction the officer was to come,) 
and made a ride of sixty miles without a halt. But 
to meet men, and not to miss them, was the diffi- 
cult point in that trackless region. It was not the 
case of a high road where all travellers must meet 
in passing each other: at intervals, there were | 
places—defiles or camping grounds—where both 
parties must pass; and, watching for these, he came 
to one in the afternoon, and decided in his own 
mind that, if the party was not killed, it must be 
there that night. He halted and encamped; and, 
as the sun was going down, had the inexpressible 
satisfaction to see the four men approaching. The 
officer proved to be Lieutenant Gillespie, of the | 
United States marines, who had been cnasaichen 
from Washington the November previous to make 
his way by Vera Cruz, Mexico, and Mazatlan, to | 
Monterey, in Upper California, deliver despatches | 
to the United States consul there, and then find || 
Mr. Frémont wherever he should be. His de- 
spatches for Mr. Frémont were only a letter of 
introduction from the Secretary of State (Mr. Bu- 
chanan) and some letters and slips of papers from 
Senator Benton and his family, and some verbal 
communications from the Secretary of State. The 
depositions taken by the committee show the nature 
of these verbal communications, which were, in 
substance, that he should watch and counteract 
any foreign schemes in California, and conciliate 
the good will of the inhabitants towards the United 
States. Upon this intimation of the Government’s 
wishes, Mr. Frémont turned back from Oregon, in 
the edge of which he then was, and returned to 
California. 

This is the letter of introduction; and I think it 
right to show it, and to read it, lest any one should 
suppose it to be of more importance than it is: 


‘© Wasuinoton, November 3, 1845. 
“My pear Sir: The bearer hereof, Mr. Archibald H. 
Gillespie, is about to visit the northwest coast of America, 
ou business, and has requested me to give him a letter of 
introduction to you. This I do with pieasure, because he 
is a gentleman of worth and respectability, and is worthy of 
your regard. I do not deem it probable that he will fall in 
with you, but, if he should, allow me to bespeak for him 
your triendly attention. He will be able to communicate to 
you information of the health of Mrs. Frémout and of Colo- 
nel Benton and his family. 
* From your friend, very respectfully, 
“JAMES BUCHANAN. 
“J.C. Fremont, Esq., Oregon.” 






















































This is the letter, and of itself it signified nothing; 
but it accredited the bearer, and gave the stamp of 
authority to what he communicated, and upon this | 
Mr. Frémont acted; for it was not to be supposed 
that Lieutenant Gillespie had been sent so far, and | 
through so many dangers, merely to deliver him 
that letter on the shores of the Tlamath lake. Mr. 
Gillespie, in his testimony, has explained all the 
reasons of the mystery of this letter, and of the 
verbal communications, and shown that they were 
precautions to avoid detection in his perilous jour- 
ney through Mexico in the fall of 1845. 

This is not the time or the occasion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to show amidst what dangers and hardships 
scientific discovery was pursued by Mr. Frémont 
in these remote and unexplored regions. The ume 
may come for telling these things. But the events 
of a week on the shores of the great Tlamath lake, | 
sketched with the brevity which the occasion re- | 
quires, may give a glimpse of these hardships and | 
dangers, and of the courage and fidelity with which 
he was supported by his men. “| 

The night he met Mr. Gillespie presented one 
of these scenes to which he was so often exposed, 
and which nothing but the highest degree of’ vigi- 
lance and courage could prevent from being fatal. | 
The camping-ground was on the western side of 
the lake, the horses 
its shore to feed on the grass, and the men (four- 
teen in ae by threes at different fires; | 
for, though in May, the elevation of the place and | 
the proximity of snow-clad mountains made the | 
night intensely cold. His feelings joyfully ex- 
cited by hearing from home, (the first word of in- 
telligence he had received since leaving the United 
States, a year before,) Mr. Frémont sat up by a 
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large fire, reading his letters and papers, and 
watching over the safety of his camp while the 
men slept. Towards midnight, he heard a move- 
ment among the horses, indicative of alarm and 
some danger. Horses, and especially mules, be- 
come extremely sensitive to danger under long 
travelling and camping in the wilderness, and mant- 
fest theiralarm atthe approach of anything strange. 
Taking a six-barrel pistol in his hand, and, with- 
out waking the camp, he went down among 
them. The moon shone brightly—he could see 
nothing. Encouraged by his presence, the horses 
became quiet—poor dumb creatures, that could 





not tell what they had seen—and he returned 


to the camp, supposing it was only some beast 
of the forest, some wolf or bear prowling for 
food, that had disturbed them. He returned to 
the camp-fire; Lieutenant Gillespie woke up, 
talked with him awhile, and then laid down again. 
Finally, nature had her course with Mr. Frémont 
himself. Excited spirits gave way to exhausted 
strength. The day’s ride and the night’s excite- 
ment demanded the reparation of repose. He laid 
down to sleep, and without waking up a man to 


| watch, relying upon the loneliness of the place and 


the long ride of the da 


as a security against the 
proximity of danger. 


t was the second time in 


| twenty thousand miles of wilderness explorations 


| that his camp had slept without a guard; the first 
| was in his second expedition, and on an island in 
| the Great Salt Lake, and when the surrounding 
| waters of the lake itself constituted a guard. The 
| whole camp was thenasleep. A cry from Carson 
| roused it. In his sleep he heard a groan—it was 
| the groan of a man receiving the tomahawk in his 
| brains. All sprung to their feet. The savages 
| were in the camp; the hatchet afd the winged 
| arrow were at work. Basil Lajeunesse, a brave and 
| faithful young Frenchman, the follower of F’rémont 

in all his expeditions, was dead; an Iowa was 
dead; a brave Delaware Indian, one of those who 
| had accompanied Mr. Frément from Missouri, was 
| dying—it was his groan which awoke Carson. 
| Another of the Delawares was a target for arrows, 
| from which no rifle could save him—could only 
/avenge him. The savages had waited till the moon 
| was in the trees, casting long shadows over the 
| camp: then approaching from the dark side, with 
| their objects between themselves and the light, they 
| used only the hatchet ahd the formidable bow, 
| whose arrow went to its mark without a flash or 
| a sound to show whence it came. All advantages 
| were on the side of the savages; but the camp was 
| saved, the wounded protected from massacre, and 
| the dead from mutilation. In the morning, Lieu- 
| tenant Gillespie recognized, in the person of one 
| of the slain assailants, the Tlamath chief who, the 
morning before, had given him a salmon in token 
of friendship, and who had followed him all day 
to kill and rob his party at night—a design in which 
they would certainly have been successful had it 
not been for the promptitude and precision of Mr. 
Frémont’s movement. Mr. Frémonthimseif would 
have been killed when he went to the horses had 
it not been that they counted upon the destruction 
of the whole camp, and feared to alarm it by kill- 
ing one before the general massacre. 

Tt was on the 9th of May—a day immortalized 
by American arms at Resaca de la Palma—that 
this fierce and bloody work took place. 

The morning of the 10th of May was one of 
gloom in the camp. The evening sun of the 9th 
had set upon it full of life and joy at a happy 
meeting : the same sun rose upon it in the morn- 
ing stained with blood, ghastly with the dead and 
seaeaee, and imposing mournful duties on the 
survivors. The wounded were to be carried, the 
dead to be buried, and so buried as to be hid and 
secured from discovery and violation, They were 
carried ten miles, and every precaution taken to 
secure them from the wolf and the savage; for 
men, in these remote and solitary dangers, become 
brothers, and defend each other living and dead. 

The return route lay along the shore of the lake, 
and during the day the distant canoes of the sav- 





icketed with long halters on || ages could be seen upon it, evidently watching the 


progress of the party, and meditating a night at- 
tack. All precautions, at the night encampment, 
were taken for security—horses and men enclosed 
in a breastwork of great trees, cut down for the 
purpose, and half the camp constantly on the 
watch. At leaving in the morning an ambuscade 
was planted—and two of the Tlamaths were killed 
by the men inambush. At night the main camp, 
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at the north end of the lake, was reached. It was 
strongly fortified, and could not be attacked; but its 
whole neighborhood was infested, and scouts and 
patrols were necessary to protect every moment. In 
one of these excursions the Californian horse, so 
noted for his spirit and docility, showed what he 
would do at the bid of his master. Carson’s rifle had 
missed fire at ten feet distance. The Tilamath bow, 
arrow on the string, was bending tothe pull. All 
the rifles in the party could not have saved him. 
A horse and his rider did it. Mr. Frémont touch- 
ed his horse; he sprang upon the savage, and the 
hatchet of a Delaware completed the deliverance 
of Carson. 

It was in the midst of such dangers as these that 
science wes pursucd by Mr, Frémont, that the 
telescope was carried to read the heavens, the ba- 
rometer to measure the elevations of the earth, the 
thermometer to measure the temperature of the 
air, the pencil to sketch the grandeur of mountains 
and to paint the beauty of flowers, the pen to write 
down whatever was new or strange or useful in 
the works of nature; it was in the midst of such 
dangers as these, and in the wildest regions of the 
Farthest West, that Mr, Frémont was pursuing 
science, and shunning war, when the arrival of 
Lieutenant Gillespie turned him back into Califor- 
nia, and engaged him in the operations which gave 
rise to the bill which now claims the attention of 
the Senate. 

Mr. Krémont turned back to California, and ar- 
rived in the valley of the Sacramento at a most 
critical and exciting time, ‘Three great operations, 
fatal to American interests, were then going on, 
and past remedy, if not arrested at once. ‘These 
were the masgacre of the Americans and the de- 
struction of their se‘tlements in the valley of the 
Sacramento, the subjection of California to British 
protection, and the transfer of the public domain 
to British subjects, and all with a view to antici- 
pate the events of a Mexican war, and to shelter 
California from the just reclamations of the United 
States. 

The American settlers came to the camp of Mr. 
Frémont, in the valley of the Sacramento, laid all 
these dangers before him, and implored him to 
place himself at their head, and save them from 
destruction. General Castro was then in march 
upon them, the Indians were excited to burn their 
wheat fields and to attaek their families. Juntas 
were in session to transfer the country to Great 
Britain; the public domain was passing away in 
large grants to British subjects; a British fleet was 
expected on the coast; the British vice-consul, 
Forbes, and the emissary priest, Macnamara, ruling 
and conducting everything, and all their plans so 
far advanced as to render the least delay fatal. It 
was then the beginning of June. War existed be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, but that was 
not known in California. 
the two countries at peace when he set out upon 
his expedition, and was determined to do nothing 
to disturb their relations; he had even left Califor- 
nia to avoid giving offence; and to return and take 
up arms in so short a time was apparently to dis- 
credit his own previous conduct as well as to im- 
—— his Government. He felt all the responsi- 

ilities of his position; but the actual approach of 
Castro and the immediate danger of the settlers left 
him no alternative, 
at the head of the people, and to save the country. 
To repulse Castro was not sufficient. To overturn 
the Mexican Government in California, and to es- 
tablish its InpEPENDENCE was the bold resolve, and 
the only one adequate to the emergency... That 
resolve was taken, and executed with a celerity 
that gave ita romantic success. The American 
settlers rushed to his camp; brought their arms, 
horses, and ammunition; were formed into a bat- 
talion, and obeyed with zeal and alacrity the orders 
they received. In thirty days all the northern part 
of California was freed from Mexican authority; 
independence proclaimed; tho flag of independence 
(the bear flag) adopted; Castro flying to the south; 
the American settlers saved from destruction: and 
the British party in California counteracted and 
broken up in all their schemes. 

The effects of this decisive and rapid movement 
can only be conceived from a careful perusal of the 
depositions. From them it will be seen that deep- 
laid plans, conducted by the British vice-consul, 
Forbes, and the emissary priest, Macnamara, were 
going on, to shelter California under the British 
crown, and to vest its domain in British subjects; 
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Mr. Frémont had left | 


He determined to put himself 


ESS 
that everything was verging toa crisis, and a Brit- 
ish fleet expected upon the coast, when this rapid 
and successful movement broke up all these de- 
signs. And when Admiral Seymour arrived on 
the 16th of July, instead of an invitation from the 
California junta to take the country under British 
protection, and an invitation from the grantees of 


principalities to take British interests under his | 
rrotection, he found the American flag flying over | 


Monterey, F'rémont and his riflemen encamped over 
the town, the British party extinct, and the Amer- 
icans triumphant. The effect which the appearance 
of this daring body of western riflemen produced 
upon the minds both of the British and Angee 
naval officers is well stated by Lieutenant Minor 
in his deposition, and, in justice to those men as 
well as to the trath of history, deserves to be read 
here. He says: 

“The undersigned was on duty on shore when Captain 
Frémont arrived with his force at Monterey from the north. 
The undersigned believes that the appearance of this body 
of men and the well-known character of its commander not 


ouly made astrong impression upon the British admiral and 
officers, but an equally impressive and more happy one upon 


those of the American navy then in Monterey. For himself, | 
the undersigned can say, that, after he had seen Captain 
Frémonvs command, all his doubts regarding the couquest 


of California were removed.” 


This is the testimony of a disinterested witness; | 


one who himself, in the subsequent operations in 
California, rendered good service on land, there 
being no chance for him on the water. It shows 
that the timely and successful movement of the 
California battalion, and its sudden appearance at 
Monterey, simultaneously with the arrival of the 


American and British fleets, was the turning point | 


in the fate of California. It showed the country 
was in arms to resist instead of asking British pro- 
tection; and it encouraged the navy to believe that 
the whole country could be conquered: for, without 
a land force, the naval forces could only have ope- 
rated along the coast. 

And here a great fact presents itself—one which 
these depositions have consecrated to history, and 


which belongs to the chapter of events which de- | 


termine the fate of countries. It is the fact that 
Frémont’s operations determined the action of 
Commodore Sloat, and induced him to take pos- 
session of Monterey, contrary to his intention when 
he anchored before that town; and thereby anti- 
cipated Admiral Seymour, frustrated his designs, 


whatever they were, and induced him to leave | 


Monterey as suddenly and as mysteriously as he 


had arrived. ‘The depositions establish this fact, and 


some reference to their contents will prove what | 


say; and, first, of the effect of these operations in | 
It is in 
proof that he entered the bay of Monterey as a || whole valley of the San Joaquin, from its source to its 


triend, on the 2d of July, offering to salute the | 


deciding the action of Commodore Sloat. 


town, which the authorities declined, on the ground 
that they had no powder to return it, but probably 
because the British admiral was expected. On the 


5th of July, the operations of Frémont were heard || 


of, and on the 7th, Commodore Sloat took the town. 


Phe testimony of the naval officers (Messrs. Minor | anchored off Mazatlan, for the ostensible purpose of pro- 


| ceeding to California; an English vessel of war weighed 


and Wilson) and the Commodore’s own corre- 
spondence (pages 70 and 73) show circumstantally 


that his acuon was induced by hearing of these | 


operations; and the tesumony of Messrs Frémont 
and Gillespie pointedly prove it. Mr. Frémont 
says: 

**f came down to Monterey with my command, upon the 


request of Commodore Sioat, to codperate with bun; and | 


immediately on my arrival waited upon hii, in company 


with Lieutenant Gillespie, on board the frigate Savannah. | 
Commodore Sloat appeared uneasy at the great respousi- | 


bility he bad assumed. He informed me that he had applied 
the Goverament, for his authority, but that he had declined 
to give it. 


authorities. 


erament to justify hostilities. 
greatly disturbed with this information, and gave me dis- 
tinetly to understand that in raising the flag at Monterey he 
had acted upon the faith of our operations in the north. 
Commodore Sloat soon relinquished the command to Com- 


modore Stockton, who determined to prosecute hostilities | 


to the complete conquest of California.” 


Captain Gillespie says: 
“In reply to the above question of the honorable commit- 


tee, | beg leave to state, that at an interview between Com- | 


modore Sloat, Captain Frémont, and myself, held on board 
of the United States frigate Savannah, lying in the harbor of 
Monterey, in July, 1846, Commodore Sloat manifested a 
feeling of dissati-faction that Captain Frémont and myself 


had not reported ourselves and the force under our command | 


to him, and said, addressing both, as near as 1 can recollect, 
‘I do not know by what autbority you are acting. [I can do 
‘nothing. Mr. Gillespie has told me nothing; he came to 
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| the fort, and that portion of the country.” 


| One-third of the richest portion of California. 
signed believes that the British squadron in the Pacilic, 


He then inquired to Know under what instruc. | 
tious Thad acted in taking up arms against the Mexican | 
[informed him that I had acted solely ou my |! 
own responsibility, and without any authority from the Gov- | 
Commodore Sloat appeared | 


E. April 10, 


‘Mazatlan, and I sent him to Monterey; but 1 know 
‘ing. I want to know by what authority you are — 
Captain Frémont replied, ‘he had acted upon his oan 
thority, and not from orders of the Government. — Gen = 
dore Sioat then expressed much surprise and distr, 9 . 
said, ‘1 have acted upon the faith of your operations jj, nd 
north.’ *? ~ a the 


Coincident with these statements is the letter of 
Commodore Sloat, of the 6th of July, to Com. 
mander Montgomery, of the Portsmouth, then in 
the bay of San Francisco, who had sent doy na 
launch with the news of Frémont’s successes, [yp 
letter is dated from the flag-ship Savannah, Bay of 
Monterey, July 6, 1847: 

** Since | wrote you last evening [ have determined to 
hoist the flag of the United States at this place to-morrow 
as | would prefer being sacrificed for doing too much 4 an 
too little. * * If you consider that you have -uffi ient 
force, or if Frémont will join you, you will hoist the tlie of 
the United States at Yerba Buena, or any other proper pla ; 
and take possession, in the name of the United States, of 


This settles the great fact that Mr. Frémont’s 


| operations determined the action of Commodore 


Sloat—induced him to change his mind after he had 
been four days at Monterey—encouraged him to 
take the town, and to send out orders to hoist the 
United States flag at other places. On the 16th, 
Admiral Seymour, in the Collingwood, of 80 guns, 
arrived; the frigate Juno was previously on the 
coast: the largest squadron that the British Goy- 
ernment had ever had in the Pacific Ocean was then 
there; and all the evidence combines to show that 
the object of this squadron was to watch Commo- 
dore Sloat, to follow him wherever he went, to 
anticipate him in getting to Monterey, and to be in 
readiness to take California under the British flag, 
and to do what the protection of British interesis 
might require him todo. This is well and fully 
shown by the testimony. Lieut. Minor says: ~ 


“The undersigned, being in command of the southern 
district of California, during the latter part of 1846, was in- 
formed by Pedro C. Carrillo, (and he believes the intorma- 
tion thus obtained is founded on facts,) that he, the said Car- 
rillo, was a member of a junta that assembled at Santa 
Barbara, in June, 1846, for the purpose of declaring the in- 
dependence of California, and of asking the protection of the 
United States or Great Britain; that the junta was repre- 
sented by all of the inhabited portions of California; thata 
majority of the same were for claiming the protection of 
Engiand ; that their resolves would probably bave been ex 
ecuted had it not been forthe war and their fears of an arm- 
ed force, then on the north side of the bay of San Francisco, 
under the command of Captain Frémont. The undersigned 
has understood from other sources entitled to confidence, 
that a majority of the people of California desired tie pro- 
tection of England ; the opinion he thus formed was strength- 
ened by the fact that an English frigate (the Juno) had, 


, about the time the junta met, landed an English subject 


named Macnamara at Santa Barbara, of whom it was said 
that he had obtained a grant from the Mexican Government 
ofa large and fertile portion of California, embracing the 


mouth—a valley, as the undersigned believes, comprising 
"The under- 


commanded by Rear Admiral Sir George T. Seymour, con- 
posed then of a larger force than they ever had upon that 
ocean, were employed in closely watching the movements 
of the American commodore. Being aware of this fact, 
Commodore Sloat, when he heard of the first battle on the 
Rio Grande, got under way in the frigate Savannah, then 


soon atter the Savannah, and stood in the direction of San 
Blas, where it was known the admiral was. After cruising 
in the Gulf two days, the commodore returned to his anchor- 
age off Mazatlan, when another English ship got under way, 
and stood in the direction of San Blas. ‘The undersigned 
believes that this mancuvre of Commodore Sloat was intend- 
ed for the deception of the English admiral. On the &th of 
June, 1846, the Savannah again made sail, and, after a pas- 
sage of twenty-three days, Sesion which a press of canvass 
was carried, she arrived at the port of Monterey, in Upper 
California. The Collingwood, of eighty guns, the flag-ship 
of Admiral Seyinour, entered the harbor on the 15th July, 


to Lieutenant Gillespie, whom he knew to be an agent of | and the undersigned believes that the admiral was disap- 


| pointed when he saw the American flag flying on shore.” 


Midshipman Wilson says: 


“ On the sixteenth of the same month (July) Admiral 
Seymour, who had been following us for several months 
previous, arrived and anchored in his flag-ship, the Colling- 
wood, (80.) 

“Upon his vessel appearing in sight, Commodore Sloat 
sent orders, 1 understood, to the commanders of the differ- 
evt vessels comprising our squadron to be in readiness, i" 
case the admiral should be entering with hostile intention, 
or an order to that effect, leaving the impression on the 
minds of his officers that Admiral Seymour must have |- 
tended to have prevented our squadrom from taking pos 
session of California. Although such had been our impres 
sion previously, and, but tor the timely movements of Colonel 
Frémont and his party in the north, thereby influencing the 


| commodore in his movements, such I fear would have been 


the result.” 
This testimony, as to the presumed 


designs of 
the British admiral is fully corroborated by all that 
| was going on in California itself while Admiral 
Seymour was watching and following Commodore 
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Here is a chart of this bay made by Beechey 
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“ - watimony. There is too much of it to read; and, Captain Owen’s deposition. —Extract. tions seemed to be on the point of realization. The 

ace, pesides, a part of this labor has been anticipated, wae sellers made many applications for help to Captain || revolt of the settlers frustrated this ripened hope, 

8, of and well performed, in the luminous and states- oo aeaeee ened wee Baw. | deel sie in the apparent moment of fruition, and placed the 
ail * M r 3 > i ‘ ‘a i 4 Cs, é s \ uwies | ° e ’ . 

’ manlike observations of the Senator from New above Suter’s. There was a good deal of correspondence be- || coveted ize under the flag of the United States, 
-s York, {Mr. Drx,] in what he presented to the Sen- | tween the settlers and our camp, and as the danger seemed | his finishes the first act of the conquest of Cal- 
~ atea few days ago in favor of this bill, and in his ee nae Co ~~ no a way ° ae ee it ifornia. It finishes the revolutionary movement 
lad anne aes c ee sions ca : ri s @iy agreed to join the settlers and figh le Calilor- - as ont : nen sa nian “7 » ed 
” exposition of British designs upon this continent. | aiane, in this way the vetelationbemen. The vettiers were || 2 “vor of independence, and brings Mr, Frémont 

r He read some passages from the depositions which || driven to it in selfdefence. But Ido not think that it would and his victorious battalion to Monterey—their flag 
the how these designs in California. lL will now read || have taken place, or that they could have been united to- || of independence exchanged for that of the United 
. show t 5 ’ | > 
bth, more for the same purpose, and especially to show || gether without the aid and protection of Captain Frémont. || States—themselves uniting with the naval forces, 
ins - dtish interest was to be created, to clain They had not confidence enough in their own strength to and turning over all the fruite of the uecesaful 
tl : that a British wares creates, i . | undertake the war without support. Captain Frémont’s ; rane § ce pothaierenr — S _ — 
a jis protection as soon as the admiral arrived, and || partywas strong and well armed, and went together like one | enterprise to the Government of the United States. 
“al the Americans to be expelled or destroyed to pre- | man. The strength of this party and the name of Captain The committee, appreciating at its full value all 
hen ant their opposition: | Frémont asa United States officer, gave confidence and kept || the importance of this revolutionary movement, 
that vent ts the people together both during the revolution and in the war . : . : 

: Cantein Gillespie’s deposition.— Extract decorate.” both as it concerns nations and individuals, and 
mo- 1» anedianetps. I “ . Q . . 3 a i iis the truth of history, have instituted into it a most 
Ly to ri Hl ving pee teens Cnet, rg 9 a ae i er’s er eae searching examination; and the result is what 
e In Mth May, Lo@0, Pe . m ‘ ere * About the time Castro was raising men to drive Colonel! | , 7 > . ridenc 
haw j returned with bim to the valley of the Sacramento, and | prémont out of the country, [ was staying at Suter’s Fort, in I have stated, and what the document of evidence 
a arrived at the settlements upon the 24th of the same mouth. || the Sacramento valley; there was also a considerable nuin- || Proves. And their opinion was unanimous, that 
— We could obtain no news from below; ee ae ber of American settlers around and near the fort, and Cas- || although this movement was made without the 
ully as it became known to the settlere that Captain remount | tro’s movements created agood deal of excitement, so much | authority or knowledge of the Government, and 
had returned, they came to the camp, bringing us the intor- |) <6 that many of them wanted to go to Frémont’s assistance | sealant ali sails Si cliche dieeicchttais india 

mation that the Indians of the valley were leaving their immediately, and would have gone had not the Colonel aud | oo o. eae oe 

hern ruichos or Wigwams and flying to the mountains. Tu some ' his party arrived on the American tork. After he had lett || between the United States and Mexic 0, yet such 

oe piaces, they had shown a very hostile feeling, and certainly | for the ‘Tlamath lake there was a good deal of talk about || being the fact, and the United States having re- 

had beew aroused by come toreign ee nes at England taking possession of the country, and many foreign- || ceived all the benefits of the movement, they are 
oral Lawson's two 1 ae proceeded down the valley, and on |) er."or the highest standing in the country asserted that they || }, dint dij science to ps ll it 
uate arriving at Neal au Dutton 8, upon Deer creek, the reports knew that England had a mortgage on it; and that a British ound tin honor and in conscience pay all its 

the we iad received be confirmed, ee" pe ge pe cee |, man-of-war was on the northwest coast, and would be down || CXpenses. 5 

> having taken oe ng coon ae cei ' “had Pere ee | in the course of the summer to take possession of California. Commodore Sloat returned to the United States; 
me pew the a the day acetane snciehenh th ode tae |, Soon after Colonel Frémont lett, Major Gillespie arrived, |} Commodore Stockton succeeded to the command; 
‘ foliow them. i i 2 Ci sme i ace, ; afi ‘ eht hi ack: mo nee > | ° c 
n of the setilers, old and young, men and women, came to Cap- || en ee eta on seed ont ener and here commenced his connection with the con- 

. . ° : ap Rete . ; , ‘ i ‘ 9 rt ° 
i po : 2 a bly take part against the Indians, | know not what would have been the consequences to the quest of California. He proposed “ — the 

F and to give the “4 . | American settlers, (women and children included ;) for just || co b ing Cast to the t i 
isco Se sacs : ll d ans > just | nquest yursulns astro to the south, ane 
“ * About June duth, I learne : that the junta which was to || before his return, there was a meeting of the principal men | taking the y Pity of the Angels.’ But the aid of a 
ni have assembled at Santa Barbara upon the 15th June, and of the country at Monterey ; they there thought it advisable - ey Q p SEB CM ’ ‘ 
nce, which had been planned and arranged by and through the || 49 order all foreigners to leave the country, and published a || and force was indispensable to this enterprise; and 

( . 7 : a an 5 . | i : ‘ : ’ ‘ a ‘ . 

S azency of Mr. ae s, the pe 3 windy = oe [rish | banda to that effect, ordering all foreigners toleave the coun- || here the American settlers again showed their 

ad = ed f —— - blit aaa _ eee iene fthe | try by a certain day, or force would be used to compel them || courage and patriotism. Commodore Stockton 

ject vente TI a a aes a F eras pack © | to leave: women and children were included in the banish- | applied to Frémont and Gillespie to join with their 
said settlers. “Tis junta was proposed for the purpose ot asking || ent; and Colonel Frémont returning in the country about ee ; 

: the protection of England, and of giving an immense tract | that time, and finding the men in the valley much excited, || Dattalion—to serve under him, and obey his orders, 

ne a= , ; soul a ay & ; J alley rile 4 

the - eprechansayy ot Asa ogg ameke ee and the alarm of the women, could nothave acted otherwise They agreed to do sO, both men and officers, and 
a ee ee oe ; or | tha id”? ll this was fi : sto 

) its the direction of Macnamara. All this intrigue of British | than he dic this was fully sworn by Commodore Stockton 

nn agents Was broken up by the timely and prompt operations Dr. Baldwin’s deposition.— Extract. before the late court martial. On receiving the 

eg . ore » dirceti yg . . ,_8 . 

ite of the settlers, under the direction of Captain Frémont.” | &T again entered Mexico (city) on the l4th of September, | command from Commodore Sloat, he says: 

omi- Captain Hensley’s deposition.—Extract. || 1847, and remained there until the Istof November; during “ T immediately sent to Major Frémont to inform him of 

that ila hdleut tin Giiiewnin. wtnete th oncutitedi that time I made the acquaintance of the priest Macnamara, || what had oceurred, and to let him know that if he and Lieu- 

ents eaamune of Taek tect ee ‘of Mav. 1848 ft went to |, au4, from sources entitled to credit, | was informed that he || tenant Gillespie, with the volunteers who were with them, 
fact, fe - oes = > ‘en ee 7 mga Get A V: 1 Nigga - }, had, under the auspices of the British legation, projected a || would volunteer to serve under my command, so long as 
the me so ae : potty ‘th ential a 7 Ps ticornin || plan to colonize California with emigrants from Ireland. His || [ might be in possession of California and desired their ser- 
hen | ond. = ete eo "i peg ren - ae L pper re — || project had metthe approbation of the Mexican Government, || vices, that | would form a battalion by appointing him (Cap- 
pro- cae _ a ed lof Ge aan t saa i * elf . ee ,| and he wentto California to perfecthis plans. Inthe mean || tain Frémont) major,and Lieutenant Gillespie captain, and 
hed ot| on. eontas fr . tl diffe a ot es in Califo : _ || time it was ascertained that the ulterior views of Macna- |} all the other necessary officers. This was all done in the 
San =i sh che eehanitan 7 be - “re a deb aso maga 9 | mara were to promote the interest ofthe British Government, || course of the day and the next morning, when they were 
sing saniean Eetteo ena me bish aE ae  Galmeean, and not the Mexican Government. A fierce opposition was || ordered to embark on board the United States ship Cyane, 
hor- niles on : re _ op y ag S Seer bell i dese || contemplated by the republican members of Congress when || to be landed at San Diego. These men were notof the kind 
vay, ay i —— i: re = ae dion er ayer, 1 hai eg = || he should return with his matured plans from California; || of personnel which sometimes compose regular armies ; they 
ned weiedlad Haat a e '; wee of ete oa 2 a ’ ee || this resistance became unnecessary in consequence of the || were principally free American citizens who had s¢ tiled in 
ond- protection pei tg aes diane. ceo ter nL eel the || conquest of California by the arms of the United States. || California; they were men of respectability, of infiuence, 

h of General Valleio we on sa - oe é a4 on aES was. || Macnamara lived in the family of either the British consul || and of property; they were no ordinary men, hecause, when 

pas- da meen a sublet on aly conkers er dean ieetanedae || or chargé d’affaires in Mexico.”’ told that I had offered them as pay teu doliars pean, they 

vass ie chee Pea ees kbd oo, | Hig said (as I wastold) that they would not accept that pay ; that 
yper rh py ot b remarks, as understood by mysell This isa part—a small part only—of the depo- it cad not pay their expenses; but that they would volun- 
others who heard them. | ates : : : : : . ; ; < 

: oa : phic ne erve under my command without (fixed) coinpen- 

me “About this time L heard that Captain Frémont had re- || Sitions which establish the great points which I teer 80 ser e under my (fixed) coun; 

uly, turned from the northward, and was then in the upper part || have mentioned, that there ee > plan in progress || § : ; ‘ 

- ol the Sacramento valley. I immediately repaired to his || at the time of Mr, Frémont’s return from the Tla- Thus the men of the battalion passed into the 
ment — ! es an of all pee 4 ms learned re- || math lake, to place California under British pro- || service of the United States without a stipulation 
leading men quuamg aio Gatienbinne giving it semerigtaane || tection—to transfer the public domain to British |} for fixed compensation, but with the full expecta- 

y . +e . a ; am ec 

eel that the American residents would have to leave the coun- | subjects, and to expel or destroy all the American |} tion that justice would be done them. Mr. Fré- 

ne: try or fight for their homes ; at the same time saying | was || settlers; and that this plan was frustrated by the || mont, actuated wholly by public and patriotic 
ne Captele BF eee Country. the Americans for || Heroic determination of Mr. Frémont to put him- || considerations, took command under Commodore 

: aptain Frémont resolved to j mericans for || OF : : 

loat their satety, and to overthrow the Mexivan forces in that || S¢!f at the head of the people, and to overturn the || Stockton. His iniuence carried along with him 

Her. province. | Mexican Government in California. Butit is not || the whole of the battalion. He gave up his inde- 

wh ee: lhe 4th of July was duly celebrated, and on the Sth we || all the proof which shows the British desire to || pendent position; became subordinate to Commo- 

the ae ean aaenaat a cothay Oagente Weabiome ‘rizzly ‘| possess California, and especially the magnificent || dore Stockton; carried with him the men of the 

: \ as our emblem, requestin r e || - fas * 

in- command of the battalion, and ot all the forces and resources || b@Y of San Francisco. That desire is no new pas- || country, and ensured the complete conquest of the 

ofthe country, which command he accepted. As soon as |, Sion with that Power. From the time of the great || country; for, without land forces, the conquest 

onel t was known that Captain Frémont had accepted the com- || navigator, Captain Cook, her eyes have been fixed || could not have been accomplished. 

= mand, the Californian population seemed to become well '| on the northwest coast of America. Three times, This was the last of July. Leaving their horses 

. Pleased with the change in affairs, and broughtin their prop- || — .) . :e Briti ; i 

een erty and ineans of warfare, which they placed at Fremout’s |, Within half a century, have British national vessels || on shore, the men immediately went on board the 
auposal. He restored to them and to the American settlers | surveyed that coast, and especially the ng Ag San || Cyane, sailed down the coast five hundred miles 

: of inte the eeemnnentnes been ip oper ——— | Francisco. Vancouver, Beechey, and Belcher, || to San Diego, and marched for Los Angeles, dia- 

| the service sticans, retaining only a number | : : : . ah 

= sufficient for the zo wanae of the mr c then set || Have each surveyed it, and the bay itself, with all tant one hundred and fifty miles. This city (the 

ira Out with the battalion in pursuit of Castro, by way of the | the particularity of the survey of a British harbor. || eapital of the Californias) was taken early in Au- 

ore Bacramento, sending me with a small party to communicate } 


guat: and with its capture the conquest of Califor- 
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nin was complete. But the conquest was to be 
preserved. The orders to the naval officers were | 
to conquer, hold, and govern California; and to do | 
that, the service of land forces was further wanted. | 
The seamen and marines were wanted on board | 
the vessels; no troops of the United States were 
there. The further services of Frémont’s battalion 
became indispensable. They demanded twenty- 
five dollars a month, (which is very near the 
amount allowed by law to mounted men,) and | 
only remained in service upon condition of receiv- | 
ing it. So testifies Captain Hensley, an officer of 
the battalion, and a gentleman of character and in- | 
telligence, who was examined before the commit- 
tee. He says: 

“Twas present when the California battalion was mus- 
tered inte the service of the United States, and the men then 
wositively refused to serve for eleven dollars per month. | 
‘hey remained in the service without any rate of pay being 
specified until,in August, 1846, atthe City of Angels, Colonel 
Frémont ordered me to inquire of my company at what rate 
of pay they would consent to remain in the service. They 
unanimously demanded twenty-five dollars per month, and 
refused to remain any longer in service unless that amount 
was promised them. [I considered the rate of pay demanded 
by the men as reasonable for that country, and under all the 


circumetances,”? 

Upon these terms they remained in service to 
garrison the country. 

But a new and more arduous service was re- | 
quired from the California battalion. In the fall 
of 1846, an insurrection broke out in Southern | 
California, and the battalion was called upon to 
join in its suppression. Most of them had returned | 
to the north. Another campaign to the south was | 
required, and many recruits necessary to complete 
its strength. A body of emigrants had just ar- | 
rived from the United States, and stopped in the 
valley of the Sacramento. Leaving their families 
slightly provided with shelter and subsistence, | 
above two hundred of them joined Mr. Frémont 
for this new expedition of near seven hundred | 
miles distance. At first it was attempted from the 
San Francisco bay by sea. Baffled in that attempt, | 
after twenty days’ contest with adverse winds, a 
return to Monterey, and an overland march to Los 
Angeles, became unavoidable. It was the begin- 
ning of winter—the cold rains already set in—a 
country of defiles and mountains, and in a state of 
insurrection, to be traversed—and everything to 
be procured, and without money. In a few weeks 
all was ready—cannon mounted, beef-cattle pro- 
cured, six hundred horses collected. It was a 
march of extraordinary hardship, as well as re- 
quiring military skill. Every ion many horses 
perished of hunger and cold, and on Christmas 
day above an hundred died on the Santa Barbara 
mountain ina storm of wind and rain black with | 
the tempest from the Pacific Ocean. The march 
required skill; but it was with something more 
than a soldier's eye that Mr. Frémont felt it to be | 
his duty to survey the field before him. He knew 
that the Californians against whom he was going | 
were themselves revolutionists—successful insur- | 
gents against Mexican authority—and conscious | 
that they must come either under the American or 
British flag. Conciliation was his policy. To gain 
over these people by mildness and justice, instead 
of crushing them by arms, became his object; and 
to the attainment of this object all his military 
movements became subordinate and subservient. 
San Luis Obispo, a focus of insurrection, the seat | 
of acommandant, and distant one hundred and | 
fifty miles, was to be taken and passed. He con- | 
ceived the design of a secret march—a surprise—a | 
capture without bloodshed—and the seizure of the | 
insurgent chiefs: and he accomplished that de- | 
sign. ‘The secret march was made—the town sur- | 
prised—and the arrests effected—and effected with | 
the quiet and order of so many civil arrests in one | 
of our peaceful cities. Don Jesus Pico, and some 
thirty others, were taken. Then an event occur- 
red which gave a decisive turn to the character | 
of the war, and ensured its peaceful and happy 
conclusion. Don Jesus Pico was particularly 
obnoxious to the Americans. He had broken 
his parole—been active in the insurrection—and 
had sent out expeditions in which Captain Bor- | 
rows and some brave men had been killed. He | 
was placed before a court-martial, condemned, and | 
ordered to be shot. Mr. Frémont pardoned him, | 
and in that act consummated his policy of concilia- 
tion, prevented further resistance to his march, and 
wepared the way for the capitulation of Couenga. 
Don Jesus was connected with all the principal 





families by blood and by marriage. He was cousin || 
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to Don Andres Pico, a principal chief of the insur- 
rection at Los Angeles. 
Mr. Frémont, took the side of peace and concilia- 
tion, went with him in his march, and contributed 
to quiet the towns through which they had to pass. 
The people remained in their houses, offered no 
resistance, and received no harm. A corps of ob- 
servation, which hung upon his march, yielded the 


maritime pass of the Punto Gordo without resist- | 
ance, and galloped about without giving or receiv- | 
ing any serious attack. The main body of the in- | 
surgents at Los Angeles, hearing of his approach, || 
vassed Santa Barbara, marched | 


and that he had 
out to meet him; then, changing their minds, they 
turned back to the south, and fought the actions of 
the &th and 9th of January with Commodore Stock- 
ton. Repulsed, but not routed, (for Commodore 


Stockton’s command was all on foot, and the in- | 


surgents all mounted,) they turned again to meet || upon the line of his march from Los Angeles 1, 
j 5 


Mr. Frémont, and took post in the pass of San 
Fernando. They undertook to defend the pass, 
which being turned by the riflemen, they fell back 
into the plain of Couenga, famous as a battle-field 
in the strifes of California. 
amessage. They agreed to meet him. 
Pico, (who had attached himself to him for life and 
for death since his pardon,) and had an interview 
with Don Andres Pico and other chiefs. They 


agreed to capitulate to him, and to nobody but hin, |) 
declaring that they would take to the mcuntains | 
** and die like wild beasts’’ before they would sub- | 
mit to any one but him. The terms were agreed | 


upon, and they were conformable to the law of 


nations, and to the law of common sense and jus- 


tice. ‘The insurgents gave up their cannon and 


public arms, retired to their homes, promised sub- || 
mission to the American authority, and aid in pre- || 


serving order, and in return were to receive protec- 


tion, and not to be required to take the oath of | 
allegiance to the United States until a definitive 


treaty of peace with Mexico should fix their politi- 


cal condition. These terms, agreed upon in per- | 


son, were reduced to form by commissioners ap- 
pointed on each side, approved by the respective 


; : . | 
commanders-in-chief, (Commodore Stockton and 


Don Andres Pico,) and the war not only terminated 
and peace established, but the fruits of peace ac- 
quired and enjoyed. 


ow : | 
This was the conclusion of the war, and was so | 


the United States consul at Monterey, 


related = 
arkin,) who was a prisoner in the hands 


(Mr. O. 


of the insurgents at the time of Mr. Frémont’s ap- | 


proach to Los Angeles. 


He says: 


1] 
* On the 3d or 4th of January, newstTeached the Puebla that 


Colonel Frémont was south of Santa Barbara, marching to 
meet the Californian forees. The latter then mustered ail 
they could, to the number of 400 to 50, and encamped two 
or three days at the mission of San Fernando, awaiting the 
arrival of the riflemen, and appeared very anxious to have 
a fight. Information now reached General Flores that Com- 
modore Stockton, with 600 men from San Diego, would soon 
be in his vicinity. He immediately ordered all the Mexi- 
cans and Californians to leave San Fernando, and inarch 


to the opposite site of the Puebla to meet the marine forces. | 

4 

“ On the 13thof January, the capitulation of Couenga was 
” 7 . 


* . * * * 


signed. * * 


“The war in California is now over, as far as the Califor- 


nians are concerned, and if their manners and customs are || 


tolerated, and common protection afforded them, they will 
grudually full into the new order of affuirs. ‘They have had, 
in different parts, nine hundred men under arms, every man 
with good horses and a lance, most of them with swords, 
pistols, rifles, or carbines, every one of them countrymen, 


to aid them either by choice or force; a periect knowledge | 
of every hill and valley; yet they did not succeed, and have | 


found their losses in horses and waste of time so great, as to 
prefer peace for the future, under a guarantee of good treat- 
ment.”? 


The capitulation of Couenga was the happy con- 


clusion of the war, and is so testified by many | 
Midshi n Wilson, a captain in the | em 
eae are =F ment, and the detail of payment, is directed by the 


witnesses. 
California battalion, says: 


* We nad frequent skirmishes with parties of the enemy 
until the capitulation of Couenga, which acted almost magi- 
cally in restoring peace and tranquillity to the country ; and 


property would have been sacrificed.” 


Colonel Russell, who was chief staff officer in 


the battalion, and one of the commissioners for | 


making the capitulation, says: 
“ At the capitulation of Don Andres Pico to Colonel Fré- 


| mont, he and other Californians boldly declared their deter- 


| mination never to submit to any other officer than him, and || 
| on the terms granted in the capitulation of Couenga, of which 


I was one of the negotiators. 
“| hesitate not to give it as my decided opinion that the 


He attached himself to | 


|| capitulation, and became well acquainted, and c 


Mr. Frémont sent them | 
He went | 
out alone to see them, attended only by Don Jesus || 


April 
____— April 10, 
l : ; . enh 7 
| capitulation of Couenga on the 13th January, 1847 Was 
main cause of saving the country from a bloody, yexay 
predatory warfare, that would necessarily hay 
| tracted for a considerable length of time. 


“T remained at Los Angeles over two months 


the 
Xatic Us, 
have been pro. 


after the 


; ot : ; ONnVersed 
| Nuch with the families in that part of the coantry, and from 


all I could learn, the good results of that treaty in prevent. 
| ing a guerrilla warfare was fully confirmed.” 
This was the conclusion of the war, and the res. 
toration of peace and its fruits. The capitulation 
of Couenga was the pacification and the reconcilig. 
tion of California. It was the last act in the drama 
| of the conquest, and, like the first movement in the 
valley of the Sacramento, was done upon the a 
| sponsibility of Mr. Frémont alone. From the da 
| it was signed peace and good-will prevailed in the 
country. Travelling and living became as secure 
as in any part of the United States. Mr. Frémont 
could have gone back alone, withoutarms or guards, 


| Monterey, without interruption from the people, 


|| except in the manifestations of their gratitude and 


affection. He did go back upon it in that extraor. 
dinary ride with Don Jesus Pico, and was greeted 
everywhere by the hospitalities of the people. He 
afterwards lived two months as governor in the 
| capital of the Californias, like any Governor would 
live in the capital of one of our States, without 
guards or sentries, or any semblance of military 
protection, the battalion being sent off ten miles to 
keep it out of the town. 

And thus the same men who began the war fin- 
ished it. The California battalion, formed out of 
| the American settlers on the Sacramento and the 

men of the topographical party, (reinforced afier. 
| wards by Jater emigrants from the United States,) 
finished on the plains of Covenca the movement 
which had commenced at Sonoma, and in the same 
spirit of justice, moderation, and patriotism. In 
conjunction with the sailors and marines, they had 
twice conquered California before the United States 
troops arrived in the country. They did it with- 
out aid from the United States—without quarter- 
masters, commissaries, and paymasters to carry, 
feed, and pay them. The fruits of all their labors 
have been received by the United States, and the 
| bill rendered is only seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars—a fraction only of the amount paid to those 
who arrived after the work was done. It should 
have been provided for in one of the public bills. 
It is an appropriation, and of a public nature, and 
| of the most sacred nature. It should at least have 
had a place in that ‘‘deficiency’’ bill of fourteen 
millions which lately passed Congress; for what 
can be more deficient than nonpayment, for aimost 
two years, for such extraordinary services? Even 
if this bill is passed at once, and with the least 
er delay from legislative forms, it will still 

e almost half a year before the claimants can be- 
gin to touch their pay. 

The bill is carefully drawn, both with a view to 
public and to private justice. It is intended to 
settle up and pay up at once all just claims, and to 
close the door forever upon all false ones. A com- 
_ mission acquainted with the subject, familiar with 
every transaction, is to go to California, visit every 
| district in which claims originated, call all before 
them, allow the good, reject the bad, and bar all 
_ that are not presented to them. In this way, and 
in this alone, can justice be done to all parties, just 
claimants saved from the depredations of agents 
and speculators, the United States saved from pay- 
ing false accounts, and California prevented from 
| becoming a mine for the production of false claims 
for half a century to come. The great and main 
| facts, that services have been rendered, that the 
United States have received the benefit of these 
services, and that they have not been paid for, are 
established by the depositions; the mode of settle- 








bill. 
Mr. DAYTON rose and said, it was his inten- 


| tion to make a few remarks on the bill; but as the 
but for that capitulation, so beneficial in its results, my im- | 
pression is that the Californians would have carried on a |) 
system of guerrilla warfare, by which many lives and much | 


hour was late, and as.he understood there was 
some Executive business te be acted on, he would 
"wish the bill to be informally passed dver, should 
| such be the sense of the Senate. 


1] EXECUTIVE SESSION. 








|| eral consent, the bill was then informally pa 
| over, and the Senate proceeded to the considera- 


| On motion of Mr. HANNEGAN, and by ge®- 
The doors were soon 


| 
| 
} 


tion of Executive business. 
| afterwards reopened, and 


The Senate adjourned. 
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